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FRIDAY, MARCH 29, 1957 


Unirep States SENATE, 
Suscommitren To INvEsTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL SEcuRITY AcT 
AND OrHer INTERNAL Security Laws 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE J UDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call at 10:30 a. m., in room 124, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Johnston presiding. 

Also present : William A. Rusher, associate counsel. 

Senator Jounsron. The subcommittee will come-to order. The at- 
torney has some papers I think he wishes to put in the record at this 
time. 

Mr. Rusuer. Thank you Senator. In connection with our hearing 
a few weeks ago with Alexander Orlov who testified concerning 
Spanish gold which had been stolen by the Soviet Government and 
retained by it, I would like to offer for the public rec cord this article 
from U.S. News & World Report dated March 29, 1957, pages 110 and 
111 entitled, “Weapon of Gold.” 

Senator Jounston. This article from U. S, News & World Report 
will become a part of the record. 

Mr. Rusuer. That is all, Senator. 

(The article referred to may be found in pt. 51 of the subcom- 
mittee’s publications on Scope of Soviet Activity in the United States, 
at p. 3472.) 

Senator Jounston. As we open this hearing this morning, I want 
to make this brief statement. 

In the course of its continuing study of the technique by which the 
Soviet Government imposes its will upon the peoples of the world, the 
Internal Security Subcommittee is naturally interested in the story of 
the political prisoners of communism and the vast concentration camps 
in which they are kept. Similarly, the subcommittee is interested in 
the way in which non-Russian populations have been compelled by 
force to associate themselves with the Soviet Russian system. 

Our witness today may be able to shed light on both of these sub- 
jects, since he is a Hungarian who has spent over 10 years of life in the 
concentration camps of the Soviet Union. So you may proceed with 
the witness. I assume we have an interpreter. 

Mr. Rusuer. We do, Senator, since the witness speaks only Hun- 
garian. 
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TESTIMONY OF GEORGE BATORI; INTERPRETER, ARTHUR DOBOZY 


Will you give your name and be sworn ? 

The Lnrerpreter. Arthur Dobozy. 

Senator Jounston. Will you please raise your right hand and be 
sworn. Do you solemnly swear that you will truly interpret to the 
witness the questions directed to him and will truly oe the an- 
swers given by the witness to the best of your ability, so help you God? 

The Interpreter. I do. 

Senator Jounsron. For the record, you do thoroughly understand 
the language that he will be speaking today, do you not ? 

The Lyrerrreter. I do. 

Mr. Rusuer. All right now, will the witness be sworn and you in- 
terpret the oath to him, please. 

(The witness stood and raised his right hand to be sworn.) 

Senator Jonnston. Do you solemnly swear that the evidence that 
you give to this subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the United States Senate to be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God ? 

(The witness nodded affirmatively.) 

Mr. RusHer. And now, Senator, the witness has asked to use the 
name George Batori in this hearing although the subcommittee has 
his real name. That is spelled George B-a-t-o-r-i, that is correct! 

The Inrerrreter. Right. 

Senator Jounston. I imagine that fictitious name is being used for 
the purpose of keeping him concealed ? 

Mr. Rusuer. That is correct, Senator. He has relatives behind 
the Iron Curtain and wishes to use an assumed name. 

Mr. Batori, when and where were you born ? 

The InTerrreter. September 6, 1915. In Hasszufalu. 

Mr. Rusuer. Is that in Hungary? 

The Lyrerrreter. No, in Transylvania, formerly in Hungary. 

Mr. Rusuer. Are you a Hungarian citizen ? 

The Inrerrreter. Yes. 

Mr. Rusuer. Did you serve in the Hungarian Army during the Sec- 
ond World War? 

The InTerPreter. Yes. 

Mr. Rusuer. What was your rank? 

The Inrerrreter. His last rank was captain. 

Mr. Rusuer. Captain in the Hungarian Army during the Second 
World War? 

The Inrerpreter. Yes. 

Mr. Rusuer. What happened to you after the war ended ? 

The INrerprerer. He went home and there he was awaited by some 
person from the Soviet police. 

Mr. Rusner. What did they do? 

The Lyrerprerer. They did not permit him to speak to his family. 
He was arrested and was accompanied to NKVD station. 

Mr. Rusuer. Briefly can you tell us what he was charged with and 
then what was then done about the charge? 

The Interpreter. He was accused of being a member of the Fascist 
army ; that he killed Russians; and that he has prevented the spread 
of communism in Hungary. 
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Mr. Rusuer. The charge was that he was a Fascist because 

The [nTerpreTER. That he served in the Fascist army. 

Mr. Rusuer. That he served in the Fascist army—that is the Hun- 
garian Army in the Second World War? 

The Inrerrreter. That he killed Russians, too. 

Mr. Rusuer. And then that he prevented the spread of communism 
in Hungary ? 

The Lnrerprerer. Yes. 

Senator Jounston. Did they arrest all the soldiers that had been 
in the army ? 

The Inrerrreter. No. 

Senator Jounston. Did you notice in picking them out, why they 
were picking some and leaving others ? 

The Interpreter. Yes, he does. Those in whom the regime did 
not have any confidence. Those were the ones that were arrested. 

Mr. Rusuer. That would be to say the anti-Communists, generally 
speaking ? 

The Lyrerrrerer. Yes, anti-Communist elements. 

Mr. Rusuer. Mr. Dobozy, if you can remember please use the first 
person and then it will be as coming from the witness. 

The Inrerrreter. All right. 

Mr. Rusuer. Mr. Batori, were you then tried and sentenced for 
these alleged crimes? 

The Inrerrreter. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Rusuer. And what was your sentence and when was it begun ? 

The Interpreter. End of May 1945 he was sentenced to death. His 
sentence was later commuted to 20 years in prison and enforced labor. 

Senator Jonnston. What kind of trial did they give you? 

The Interpreter. I was accused of the same thing which we have 
discussed before. I have denied these. Now the following happened: 

The judge asked me who was the commander in chief of the army. 
I answered Nicholas Horthy. Then they asked me did Horthy fight 
against the Communists? I answered yes he did in 1919. The an- 
swer was if the commander in chief of the army was a Fascist then 
the members of the army must have been Fascists too. You see, we 
are Communists because our chief Stalin and Lenin were Commu- 
nists, so we are all Communists. 

To the question whether I killed Russians, the following happened : 

They asked me whether I was on the front and what did I do there. 
I said I fought. And they asked what did you fight with—with 
flowers? I answered no, I had weapon. If you had weapons you 
must have fired them. Yes, I did. I had to defend my country. 
Well, if you did then fire you must have killed Russians and as far 
as I know you must have been a good soldier because you have been 
wounded and you are very nicely decorated—medals. 

Mr. Rusuer. So this was the type of trial he had—it was estab- 
lished that he had fired at Russian soldiers ? 

Senator Jounston. Did they have any jury ? 

The Inrerpreter. There was a judge and two members of the jury— 
that is, a prosecutor, not a judge. So the prosecutor was a man who 
was familiar with law, but the other two were just members from the 
army, but the main thing was that they were Communists. 
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Senator Jonnston. Were they Hungarians? 

The Lyrerrreter. They were Russians. One was a Russian and the 
other was a Tadjik and the third one he couldn’t establish. 

Senator Jounston. How long was this after the war / 

The Inrerrrerer. Middle of May 1945 about 2 weeks after the war 
ended. 

Mr. Rusuer. Now, Mr. Batori, your sentence was served in the So- 
viet Union primarily, is that correct ? 

The INTERPRETER. Yes. 

Mr. Rusuer. Was it all in one prison camp or are there several ? 

The Inrerrreter. Many camps. 

Mr. Rusuer. Now, would you go to this map, which I realize is not 
perhaps as it might be for the purpose, and show us as best you can 
the places in the Soviet Union in which you were imprisoned, in the 
order in which you were imprisoned in them ¢ 

The Inrerprerer [witness indicating on the map]. I was sentenced 
in Rumania end of May 1945. Then I was transported into the prison 
at Odessa. There I was for 9 days in the death chamber. 

Mr. Rusuer. The death chamber ? 

The Inrerpreter. Yes, death chamber. 

Senator Jounston. Was there any reason for transferring you from 
one camp to another ? 

The Lyrerrreter. The prisons were too full in Odessa. The prisons 
were full of prisoners from Germany, Hungary, and Rumania. From 
Odessa—sentence was changed into 20 years imprisonment—then I 
was transferred to Kazan. From Kazan I was transported to Sver- 
dlousk where a railroad line was built. 

Senator Jounston. How were you transported from one place to 
another ¢ 

The Inrerrreter. They have special trains for transporting prison- 
ers. They have cages in them. In one cage there are about from 12 
to 15 men pressed in so that they cannot he down or sit down. It is 
almost impossible to relate what they had to suffer. 

Mr. RusHer. Was—what is the name of these cars that they are 
-arried in ¢ 

The Iyrerpreter. Salipinsky. 

Mr. Rusuer. Are these in effect boxcars then ? 

The Inrerprerer. They are originally boxcars which are trans- 
formed into these transport cars for prisoners. 

Mr. Rusuer. They have bars? 

The Inreprerer. Inside are iron plates. And so that the guard can 
always observe what happens in the car, each car has several guards and 
one of the guards is in the middle of the car in a separate cage watch- 
ing the prisoners. 

Mr. Rusuer. From the last place that you indicated on the map, 
where did you go? 

The Inrerpreter. Then I was transported to Vorkuta. 

Mr. Rusuer. I think, Senator, that Vorkuta is one of the most 
famous of the prison camps. Go ahead, Mr. Batori. 

The Inrerprerer. Then we went back to Sverdlousk. From Sver- 
dlousk we went to Omsk. From Omsk we were transported to Irkutsk. 
That was in 1950 when a special camp was established for political 
prisoners. In 1953 I was transported back to Omsk. From Omsk 
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again I was transported to Dzoeskazgam—it is not marked on there 
but it is in the vicinity of Karaganda. 

Then from Karaganda we were transported back to Mordovia. 

Mr. Rusuer. Spell that, please. 

The Inrerrreter. M-o-r-d-o-v-i-a. That is the autonomous Re- 
public of the Mordvinians. That was in October 1950 and then we 
were told that we would be turned over to the Hungarian authorities. 

Mr. Rusuer. And were you? 

The Inrerpreter. We were. On November 18 we were turned over 
to the Hungarian authorities. 

Mr. Rusuer. 1950? 

The Inrerprerer. 1950. 

Mr. Rusuer. And thereafter did you stay in Hungary until the 
revolution ? 

The Interpreter. Yes. Seven months I was in prison. 

Mr. Rusuer. In Hungary ? 

The Inverprerer. In Hungary after my return. On June 1, 1956, 
I was released from prison. 

Mr. Rusner. And then he escaped from Hungary in the revolution- 
ary disorders after October 23, is that right ? 

The Interpreter. Yes. 

Mr. Rusuer. When did you arrive in the United States? 

The Iwrerrreter. On December 3 I escaped. 

Mr. Rusuer. From Hungary ? 

The Interpreter. From Hungary. 

Mr. RusHer. When did you arrive in the United States? 

The Inrerpretrer. On March 10, 1957. 

Mr. Rusuer. March 10? All right now, I think we are through 
with the map for the time being. You may resume your seat. 

What was the reason—if there was a single reason for your mov- 
ing, since this was over a period of 10 years -T understand, but never- 
theless you were moved. What was the reason for being moved from 
these various places? 

The Interpreter. Partly because the Russians feared that some of 
the people who were antagonistic to their regime would escape or 
would make propaganda among the other prisoners. So they changed 
them frequently. 

Mr. Rusuer. By keeping them moving they prevented them from 
organizing among themselves? 

The Interpreter. Yes. Secondly, the prisoners were used for 
forced labor within the 5-year plan for building railroads and other 
public works. 

Mr. Rusuer. Did you have a question, Senator ? 

Senator Jounston. I was going to ask him what type of work ? 

Mr. Rusner. If I may develop that in this w ay, Senator. 

I would like to discuss now, Mr. Batori, some typical one of these 
prison camps that you were in. Is there any one that occurs to you 
as being reasonably typical of the whole series and we can talk about 
specifically? Will you suggest one now, if you can? 

The Inrerpreter. I will talk about the camp near Tayshet. 

Mr. Rusuer. And was that the name of the camp itself or was that 
the town near which the camp was located ? 

93215—57—pt. 58 ——2 
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The Lyrerrreter. No; there is a town like that, but the camp was 
also called by the same name. ) : 

Mr. Rusuer. How many people would you say were imprisoned 
in this camp at Tayshet at the time you were there ? 

The Inrerrrerer. I estimate the number of prisoners to be 300,000 
to 350,000. 

Mr. Rusuer. Between 300,000 and 350,000 in this particular camp? 

The Interpreter. Yes, in this particular camp. They have about 
400 various little camps, each containing a number of prisoners. 

Mr. Rusuer. In other words, the overall camp was broken down 
into subeamps; would that be correct ? 

The InrerPreter. Yes. 

Mr. Rusuer. And there were about 400 subcamps ? 

The Inrerpreter. Four hundred subcamps. 

Mr. Rusuer. Would that be somewhat less than 1,000 people in a 
givensubcamp?! Isthat correct? 

The Inrerpreter. No; in these subdivisions they have kept about 
from 500 to 4,000 prisoners. 

Mr. Rusuer. It would fluctuate? 

The Interpreter. Yes. 

Mr. Rusner. How many of these prisoners would you estimate 
were purely political as distinguished from criminals? 

The Inrerpreter. About 300,000 political prisoners. The rest were 
being kept for some other reason. 

Mr. Rusuer. Now these, can you give us a description of their 
nationality and ethnic breakdown? How many were Great Russians 
and how many Ukrainians, and so forth ? 

The Inrerrreter. About 15 percent Russians. 

Mr. Rusuer. Fifteen—Yes. 

The Inrerrrerer. Fifteen Ukrainians. 

Mr. Rusuer. Same about Ukainians? 

The Inrerrrerer. Yes; 10 percent Caucasians, Georgians. 20 per- 
cent from the Baltics. 

Mr. Rusurr. Baltic States? 

The Inrerpretrer. Baltics—Estonians, Latvians, Lithuanians and 
the rest Poles, Germans, Hungarians, and Japanese, and Koreans. 

Senator Jounston. How do you go about making this estimate? 
Y ou were a prisoner, how did you know that ? 

The Inrerrrerer. In these subdivisions there were divided about 
the same way in almost all the subdivisions, the nationalities. We 
knew exactly the percentage of Russians and non-Russians. They 
had a purpose in keeping these divisions of nationalities so that not 
too many would be of one nationality in the group so they couldn’t 
organize. 

Mr. Rusuer. So they kept a cross section in each subcamp, so to 
speak ¢ 

The Inrerrrerer. Yes. 

Mr. Rusuer. Did you associate, in the course of the labor that they 
caused you to do, did you have a chance to see these other prisoners 
and know what their nationality was? 

The Inrerrrerer. Not only during the work, but also while he was 
in prison and afterwards. 

Senator Jounston. Were they all male or part female? 
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The Inrerprerer. Up to 1950 men and women were together in 
camps. After 1950 only men were in the camps. 

Senator Jounsron. About what percent were men and about what 
percent were women / 

The Inrerprerer. About 30 percent were women and 70 percent 
were men. 

Mr. Rusuer. If I understand your testimony, Mr. Batori, you do 
not mean to say that after 1950 there were no women as prisoners. 
You mean up to 1950 they were together and after that they were 
separated ? 

The Interpreter. After 1950 they were in separate camps. 

Mr. Rusuer. Let me see if I understand. Until 1950 they were 
actually thrown together in the very same camps and barracks ? 

The Inrerrrerer. Yes; after 1950 there were separate camps estab- 
lished for men and women. 

Mr. Rusner. Go ahead. 

The Interpreter. I wish to mention that after 1950, I was in a camp 
of political prisoners. 

Mr. Rusuer. Strictly political ? 

The InrerrreTeR. Strictly political prisoners where no women were 
kept, but I know of camps where even after 1950 men and women 
were kept in the same camp. 

Mr. RusHer. Can you describe a little bit of the conditions that 
developed as a result of this situation where they were all thrown to- 
gether 

The Interpreter. Men and women were put together in camps in 
the hope that the losses which were suffered during the war make be 
in this repaired. 

Mr. Rusuer. In other words that children would be born ? 

The Lyrerprerer. Yes. 

Mr. RusHer. What happened to the children that were born? 

The Interpreter. After 2 or 3 months after birth the children and 
babies were taken away from the mothers and turned into institutions 
and the mothers never knew anymore what happened to them. 

Mr. Rusuer. And they were raised as Communist Soviet children. 
Is that right? 

The Inrerrreter. Yes. 

Senator Jounston. Did most of the women have babies? 

The Lwrerrreter. The women in the camp were at the mercy of the 
guards and other personnel so that any of them that was good look- 
ing, they could not escape. Nor did they have any opportunity to get 
rid of the babies. 

Mr. Rusuer. Now I want to go back for just a moment for one of 
the figures you mentioned there. As I understand it only 15 percent, 
roughly speaking, of the people in these camps there were ethnic Rus- 
sians; 85 percent were from what might be called the border popula- 
tions ‘around the Russian land center. Is that correct and, if so, does 
that indicate that there is a disproportionately low number of ethnic 
Russians in these camps ? 

The Inrerprerer. Yes. 

Mr. Rusuer. Go right ahead, please. Did you answer? 

The Inrerpreter. Yes. 

Mr. Rusuer. That is the case? 
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The Interpreter. Yes. 
Mr. Rusuer. Does that indicate that, politically, these other nation- 
alities were less reliable from the Soviet standpoint than the Russians ? 
Is that your experience, can you tell? Can you tell us something about 
that from your own knowledge? 

The Lyrerrrerer. They are not reliable. I was locked up with 
many representatives of the various nationalities of Russia—Ukrain- 
ians, Lithuanians, Georgians, Finns, Chuvas, Bashkirs, Mordvinians, 
Chechens. 

Mr. Rusuer. Now, Mr. Batori, I would like to ask you a little bit 
more about conditions in these camps. Was there enough food? 

The Interpreter. No. Upto 1953 we were always suffering hunger. 
It is hard to picture what it means to live for years in hunger and 
during this time one almost becomes an animal. 

Mr. Rusuer. One almost becomes an animal? 

The Inrerpreter. Yes; one almost becomes an animal. 

Mr. Rusuer. Were pests in these camps ? 

The Interpreter. Many. Up to 1950 they were full of lice in the 
camps. In 1950 they cleaned that out, but even after that they were 
full of bad bugs. 

Mr. Rusuer. Were there animals running around the camps, as 
well? 

The Interpreter. Yes. 

Mr. Rusuer. Can you give us any particular illustrations of the 
effects of this policy of more or less Starvation, or any particular in- 
stances that you know of ? 

The Interpreter. Yes. I was a witness at one of the trials, where 
it developed that some men had eaten another man in their hunger. 

Mr. Rusuer. That prisoners in the camp had eaten one of the other 
prisoners ? 

The Lyrerrreter. A prisoner ate another prisoner. 

Mr. RusHer. Will you tell us in some detail about that ? 

The [yrerrreter. Four of us were working in a part of the camp 
where they were drying clothes. 

Mr. Rusuer. Drying clothes? 

The Inrerrreter. Drying clothes; yes. Two Russians, one Tadjik, 
and myself. My job was to cut wood and bring it to the fireplace. 
And it was also my job to get their food for these four men. I forgot 
to say that in the evenings we had been visited by a man, Avram Avra- 
movitch, of Jewish origin, who was from Leningrad and who came 
there to warm himself in the evening. At that time I didn’t speak 
Russian yet, but I spoke German, and I got very friendly with him. 

Mr. Rusuer. What time was this? 

The Iyrerpreter. 1946. 

Mr. Rusuer. One morning when they were counting the prisoners 
they established that one was missing. It was the regular routine in 
the morning to make a count of the prisoners. The guards were look- 
ing for the man; they were looking all over the camp—irons and guns, 
but they could not find him, so they thought that he must have escaped. 
At that time it was not unusual that a prisoner escaped, but we were 
wondering why, since this elderly man who was not of the type we 
would think that he would escape, that he disappeared. 

Mr. Rusner. Was it this man whom you described earlier ? 
The Inrerrreter. Yes. 
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Mr. Rusuer. Avramovitch? 

The Lyrerrreter. Yes. I was surprised that these three others with 
whom I was working in that place, while before they were always 
very hungry and they cleaned out even the pots, now they were very 
generous and they even donated the soups and everything tome. And 
I was also surprised that they spoke very often about Avramovitch— 
I only heard the name; I didn’t understand the language, and they 
quite often laughed when they mentioned his name. After 1 month, 
one of these men was set free. I got away from the camp, too, and 
about a year later I was called toa trial. 

Mr. Rusuer. In other words, you were shipped away from that par- 
ticular camp; is that right? 

The Iyrerrrerer. Yes; I was puzzled why they would take me be- 
fore a judge, but I was taken back to the camp where I was together 
with these four men. At the place where we worked at this drying 
place, they began to dig up the place, looking for something. 

Mr. Rusuer. Dig up the ground? 

The Inrerrreter. The ground. 

Mr. Rusuer. Yes. 

The Lyrerprerer. Then they found the pieces of bone, and I was 
asked whether I also ate from the flesh of this man. Then I found out 
the following: These three men killed this Jewish man with an ax. 
They cooked him and ate him. And what they couldn’t eat they hid 
under the ground. These three men kept quiet, and they made an 
agreement they would not talk. When this one man was free, it was 
part of the agreement that the free man would send them food pack- 
ages from the outside. When these packages did not come, they de- 
nounced him because he killed the man. This is how this whole matter 
came to light. 

Mr. Rusuer. How the story happened to come to light? 

The Interpreter. Yes. My only luck was that—I was very lucky 
that they themselves acknowledged that I had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Rusuer. Now, Mr. Batori, I want to cover another subject 
matter for just a moment, please. What was the type of work which 
you and the other prisoners did in this enormous camp of 300,000 to 
350,000 at Tayshet ? 

The Iyrerrrerer. Much work was done in the forest in building 
roads. We worked in mines and in factories. 

Mr. Rusuer. Was this same type of work, forestry, roadbuilding, 
mining, factory work, also done at the other camps, as well as the one 
at Tayshet ? 

The Iyrerrrerer. Yes. The same, even including agriculture, and 
up to 1950 the production in Siberia was mainly based on this forced 
labor. In 1950, when the Soviet production gained so much, it was 
through the work of these prisoners. And when they were running 
out of prisoners from central Europe then they made such laws that 
if someone stole the value of, let’s say, 2 kilograms of sugar he would 
be put in camps of forced labor. 

Mr. Rusuer. So, actually, this system of slave labor was a major 
factor in sustaining the Soviet economy; is that correct ? 

The Inrerrreter. Yes. 

Senator Jounston. Now, let’s go into that a minute. The camp, you 
said, was 350,000 in one; is that right ? 

The Interpreter. Yes. 
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Senator Jounston. How big was that camp? 

The Inrerprerer. About 250 kilometers long. It went from Tay- 
shet to Bratsk, a length of 250 kilometers and the width of about 20 
kilometers. 

Mr. Rusuer. Could you indicate on the map there the area of that 
particular camp? 

The Inrerprerer. Yes. [Witness indicated on the map. ] 

Senator Jonnston. In other words, about 100 miles, speaking in 
American ? 

The Inrerprerer. They were building a railroad from where I just 
showed, to lighten the burden of the Trans-Siberian Railroad. They 
were building a railroad from Tayshet to Bratsk—over the river, a 
bridge was built. 

Senator Jounston. What is the distance across there ? 

The Inrerrrerer. The railroad that they built was more than 2,000 
kilometers long. 

Senator Jounstron. It is longer than that, isn’t it? It must be some- 
where in the neighborhood of 1,800 to 2,000 miles. 

The Inrerrretrer. Two thousand miles? 

Senator Jounston. I was going by the scale on the map here; that 
is what I was using, just roughly speaking. 

Mr. Rusuer. Mr. Batori, then the prison camp that you described, 
in which 300,000 to 350,000 people were kept, really stretched over 
several hundred square miles, a great number of buildings and bar- 
racks, a great colony, in effect ? 

The Interpreter. Yes. 

Mr. Rusner. Do we have the answer? 

The Inrerpreter. It spread over several hundred kilometers. 

Mr. Rusner. Square kilometers? 

The Interpreter. Square kilometers. 

Mr. Rusner. Can you—I don’t suppose you had an opportunity to 
estimate the exact or approximate proportionate effect of this on the 
Soviet economy. That would be out of your scope ? 

The Inrerpreter. Yes; I can’t. 

Senator Jonnston. What did they produce at this particular place? 

The Inrerpreter. Coal, copper, lead, manganese, cobalt, gold, which 
is still done by hand. Much gold was mined at Bodajpo. The building 
of roads, railroads, and buildings was all done by prisoners. The 
Russian population do not like to go to Siberia because of the extreme 
difference in the climate. They have cold between 45 and 50 degrees 
below zero. The winter lasts about 8 months. In the north, for in- 
stance, around Vorkuta, the summer lasts only about 2 months. 

Mr. Rusuer. All right; now, let me ask you this, Mr. Batori: In the 
moving around that you did and the life that you led for 10 years in 
these prison colonies and camps, were you able to form any estimate of 
the general economic conditions around you in that part of the Soviet 
world? 

The Inrerpreter. Yes. 

Mr. Rusner. Will you tell us briefly what conclusions you were able 
to draw ? 

The Interpreter. The Russian people—I mean the population— 
live mostly on bread, some vegetables, and some fish they have. 

Mr. Rusuer. In other words, a low level of nutrition in the Russian 
part as well as in the prison ? 
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The Interpreter. Yes; in order to get this food, they work from the 
age of 12 up to 70, about 10 or 12 hours a day. 

Mr. Rusuer. Now again we are talking about the Russian popula- 
tion, not the prisoners; is that right? 

The Inwrerprerer. Yes. In general the man works either as a soldier 
or he works as a guard. The other kind of work is done by the wives 
or women and the children and the prisoners. From the age of 17 up 
to 25 or 26, the man serves in the army. From the age of 25 up to 30 or 
31, he has to serve in workers’ battalions. Russia, and particularly 
Siberia, is particularly rich in mineral sources. But coal and iron are 
so far away from each other that the transportation and other difficul- 
ties make it very hard for the industry to get raw materials. 

Senator Jonnson. Is that one reason they are building these rail- 
roads ? 

The Inrerpreter. That is why they are building. To help on these 
difficulties, they are building these railroads. 

Mr. Rusuer. What about the conditions of the rolling stock on these 
railroads, aside from the salipinsky ? 

The Interpreter. Up to 1950 they only had steam—diesel. 

Senator Jonnson. The railroad is owned and run by the Govern- 
ment ? 

The Inrerprerer. Yes, they are all owned by the state. Nothing 
is in the hands of private people. The population have very little 
furniture, for instance. They have no bathrooms. 

A man who has a radio or bicycle is counted as a rich man. 

Mr. Rusuer. Now can you tell us something about the collective 
farms we hear so much about? How are they doing? 

The Inrerpreter. Yes. As I mentioned before, on the farms the 
women, children, and elderly people work. An agricultural expert 
is in charge and the commander of the militia. No man can be absent 
from work without reason. Only if he get permission from a phy- 
sician. 

Mr. Rusuer. Does this result in an efficient operation of these col- 
lective farms ? 

The Interpreter. Yes, so they can produce as much as possible. 
The men receive a percentage from the proceeds of the farm. 

Mr. Rusuer. Waitaminute. Which man? 

The Interpreter. In the collective farms. The workers. 

Mr. Rusuer. This would apply to the women and children and old 
people as well ? 

he Iwrerprerer. Yes, they all get it. They all receive a part of 
the proceeds but only if the farm has passed the quota, which very 
seldom happens. The have difficulties—if they have a good crop they 
may not have the machines or if they have the machines they may not 
have the oil to run them. Or they have difficulties with the climate. 
And whatever the farm produces is taken away by the state. 

Mr. Rusuer. Now, Mr. Batori, as a general conclusion from your 
10 years in Siberia and the other prison colonies of the Soviet Union 
would you say that the Soviet Government and economy are strong? 
What would be your conclusions? 

The Inrerrrerer. The Soviet Government stands before economic 
collapse. So that they are compelled to get whatever they can from 


io pee rae lands like Hungary and the other Eastern European 
ands. 
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Mr. Rusuer. And also to gather the slave labor ? 

The Lyrerpretrer. From Rumania, Bulgaria, and Czechoslovakia. 

Senator Jonnsron. Do you find any of the workers that are not 
willing workers? 

The INTERPRETER. They only work because they are forced. They 
have no ambition whatsoever. They have no ambition because no 
matter how much they work they get nothing for it. A private man 
cannot own an automobile, only a member of the party. 

Senator Jounsron. When you say “a member of the party,” I think 
you should explain that. What do you mean by a member of the 
party ? 

The Inrerrreter. I mean the Communist Party, which we call the 
Bolshevik Party, which has 3 to 4 million members. Then there are 
about 8 to 10 million people who are closely connected with the party. 
The rest of them, about 190 million, are simply slaves. 

This is a clear picture of the Soviet Union and I did not exaggerate. 
You could not even believe it if I could tell everything what I have 
seen. The clothing of the population in Siberia is—they all have the 
same clothing, cotton, two layers of cotton and in between [| witness 
indicating]. European clothing can be seen only in Moscow, Lenin- 
grad. They have some show factories in Moscow and Leningrad which 
is then shown to the tourists who come from Europe or other parts. 
A tourist cannot go anywhere except with a guide. 

Senator JouNnsTon. Speaking of guides, “there is generally one in 
front and one behind is there not ? 

The Inrerpretrer. Along the railroad lines trees have been plant- 
ed 





Mr. Rusuer. Just a minute, what is the point of that—go ahead. 

The Inrerrrerer. It was not because they wanted to save the rail- 
road from snow or anything else, but to prevent people to see. 

Mr. Rusuer. See what ? 

The Inrerpreter. See the country. 

Mr. Rusuer. What the country looked like? 

The Inrerpreter. Yes, the surroundings. 

Mr. Rusner. Senator, I understand that Mr. Batori who as you 
heard just arrived in the United States near the middle of March, 
is preparing now a written statement which will duly be translated 
and which will go into more detail and different subject matter than 
we have been able to cover here this morning. I would suggest respect- 
fully than when the day comes when that is prepared if he will offer 
it to this subcommittee, provided it isn’t too long for the record and 
for the expense involved, that we would perhaps like to include it in 
our record. 

Senator Jounston. I think we would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Rusuer. I have no further questions at this time, Senator. 

Senator Jounston. How many people would you estimate live in 
Siberia? 

The Inrerrrerer. About 60 to 65 million in the Urals and in Siberia 

Senator Jounston. Sixty-five million ? 

How many are Russians? 

The Inrerpererer. About 15 million Russians. About 12 million 
Ukrainians. About 4 million Lithuanians, Finns. Then some of the 
smaller nationalities have been transported entirely to Siberia like the 
Tartars from Crimea. 
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Mr. Rusuer. There has been one question suggested, Senator, which 
I will put, with your permission. 

What was your education and training before the war in Hungary ? 

The Inrerpreter. I was preparing to be a professor of Latin and 
Hungarian and Latin languages. But in those times in Hungary con- 
ditions were such that I could not achieve my ambition. And at that 
time they enlarged the Hugarian Army where I served and I was 
accepted later on as an officer. And then I remained in the Army. 

Senator Jonnston. What is your age now? 

The InrerPrerer. 42. 

Senator Jounston. 42. We certainly thank you for coming today 
and giving us this information that we are not able to find out for 
ourselves by going over there. They won’t turn us loose. I did go 
over just beyond the line, but as I suggested a few moments ago there 
was a party in front of me and a party behind me all the time that I was 
traveling. I didn’t go very far. 

The Inrerrreter. I thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Jounston. The committee will be adjourned until the call 
of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 


93215—57—pt. 588 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 2, 1957 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SuscoMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL Security Act 
AND Orner INTERNAL Security Laws 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:30 a. m., in room 
424, Senate Office Building, Senator William E. Jenner presiding. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel. 

Senator JENNER. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, this is Dr. Poremsky. 

Senator Jenner. How do you do, doctor. 

Mr. Morris. Senator Jenner, Dr. Vladimir Poremsky, the witness 
today, is going to testify on the general nature of Soviet tactics. The 
subcommittee has, you know, taken the position that, in order to 
really know the nature of the Communist organization in the United 
States, since the Communist organization in the United States is an 
extension of Soviet power, we have to know the nature of the Soviet 
international organization, and Dr. Poremsky, here today, is qualified 
to testify on that particular subject. 

Senator Jenner. Proceed with the questions. 

Mr. Morris. Will you stand and be sworn, Dr. Poremsky ? 

Senator Jenner. Hold eee right hand, please. 

Do you solemnly swear that the testimony given in this hearing will 
be the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you 
God. 

Dr. Poremsry. I do. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. VLADIMIR POREMSKY 


Mr. Morris. Will you give your name to the reporter / 
Dr. Poremsky. My name is Poremsky, Vladimir. 
Mr. Morris. Is that spelled P-o-r-e-m-s-k-y / 
Dr. Poremsky. That’s right. 
Mr. Morris. Where do you reside, Dr. Poremsky / 
Dr. Poremsky. In Frankfurt am Main, in Germany. 
Mr. Morris. When did you come to the United States / 
Dr. Poremsky. On Sunday. 
Mr. Morris. That is this past Sunday, March 31 ¢ 
Dr. Poremsxy. Sunday, March 31. 
Mr. Morris. You are the president of the N'T'S, are you not? 
Dr. Poremsxy. Yes. 
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Mr. Morris. Will you tell the subcommittee what the NTS is? 
Dr. Poremsxy. It is a Russian anti-Communist organization exist- 
ing since 1930, and striving to overthrow the Communist regime by 
means of propaganda and by persuading the people behind the Iron 
Curtain to arise. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Dr. Poremsky, will you tell us briefly how your 
organization operates? 

Dr. Poremsky. We operate openly in all free countries where we 
have our branches. But we operate underground in the Soviet Union. 
We operate underground only because of a terroristic system of sup- 
pression of all kinds of liberty in the Soviet Union. That is the only 
reason for our operations this way. 

We have established a system of small groups nonconnected with 
each other and we give them our instruction with leaflets and broad- 
casting. That is our system of operation. 

Mr. Morris. Do you have an organization now functioning in the 
Soviet Union? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Do you also have an organization functioning in the 
satellite countries ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. We have our contacts with some local peoples, there, 
and we have some Russians, too. 

Mr. Morris. For instance, is there any liaison between your organi- 
zation and the cladestine underground organizations that exist in 
Hungary and the other Iron Curtain countries? 

Dr. Poremsky. No. We have the contacts with some individuals 
but not with organizations, because an organization, in the sense we 
mean it in the free world, cannot exist right now under terrorist Com- 
munist rule. 

Mr. Morris. But are you in a position to know what is going on in 
these various satellite countries as well as the Soviet Union? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes, We have our contacts mostly with the people 
coming from behind the Iron Curtain and visiting the free countries, 
such as the staff of embassies or trade delegations or seamen going over 
here with their ships. 

Senator Jenner. Let me get this straight. I understood you to say 
you have an underground organization in Russia, proper. 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes. That is right. 

Senator Jenner. And you have an open operation in free countries 
like Germany. 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jenner. But in the satellite countries you don’t have even 
an underground organization, your contact there is just with people, 
either natives or some Russians, but no underground organization ? 

Dr. Poremsky. No, because—— 

Senator Jenner. Now, what I want to find out is—why is this pos- 
sible, how is it possible to have an underground organization in Rus- 
sia and yet you are not able to have an underground organization in 

the satellites? : 

Dr. Poremsky. We are not willing to have because we are Russian 
and our prime objective is to do something in the Soviet Union. 
Senator Jenner. I think that clears it up. 
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Mr. Morris. Now, by way of qualifying, though, Senator, I would 
like to press the point that you do have liaison and you do keep in 
touch with the underground individuals in the various satellites? 

Dr. Poremsxy. That’s right. 

Mr. Morris. You make the distinction you are not in liaison with 


an organization but you are in liaison with individuals in the various 
satellite countries. 


Dr. Poremsxry. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Could you tell us whether that liaison is extensive, 
whether you are able to learn what is going on in the satellite coun- 
tries, and the reason I ask you that, Dr. Poremsky, is by way of qualify- 
ing you to talk on the various things that we are going to talk about 
toady. 

Dr. Poremsky. We have particular contacts in Eastern Germany. 

Mr. Morris. Eastern Germany ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Eastern Germany, because there is one of the main 
targets for our operation, the Soviet occupation army, so we contact 
these peoples by our people which we infiltrate in Eastern Germany, 
or ieee the channels of some German helping our work, contact- 
ing the Soviet occupational army. So, through the same channel of 
this German helping our work, propaganda work among the occupa- 
tion army, we have all kinds of information about what happens in 
Eastern Germany. 

Mr. Morris. So therefore you are able to learn, through these con- 


tacts that you have described, what is going on in Eastern Germany. 
Dr. Poremsxy. Yes. 


Mr. Morris. Do you have such contacts in Hungary and Poland ? 


Dr. Poremsky. Yes; we have such contacts in Hungary, too, be- 
cause our field of operations is in this contact, too. There are some 
occupational forces in Hungary and we try to maintain contact with 
them by our people coming through or by the Hungarian people com- 
ing through, going to and fro from Hungary to the west, and vice 
versa. 

Mr. Morris. Now, how do you operate, Dr. Poremsky? In other 
words, do you use the free world as your base of operations? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes. That is so; because it is impossible to have 
an organization, center of organization, inside Soviet Union, and our 
people are spread everywhere and we in the free world assume the link 
with them. 

Mr. Morris. Now, do you organize people on a base that is within 
the free world and then do you send them in behind the Iron Curtain? 

Dr. Poremsky. That depends. Mostly we operate with the Soviet 
citizens which we contact somewhere, let’s say, in Eastern Germany, 
some officer or soldiers. We enroll them in our organization and then 
after delivering them from the army, they are automatically our peo- 
ple working in the Soviet: Union. e are trying to interest the Soviet 
marines or seamen visiting the ports. -We contact them, giving them 
our literature and explaining to them our goals and our strategy and 
so they are working for our organization after they return home. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Senator, I would like to ask the witness, if it 
meets with your approval, about the conditions that exist in some of the 
satellite countries at the present time. We have gone over this area 
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with Dr. Poremsky, and I think he can give us some valuable testi- 
mony. 

Senator Jenner. That will be allright. | 

Is the Doctor in a position to tell us, or give us some estimate of the 
strength of his organization ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. The strength of-—— 

Mr. Morris. Your organization. 

Senator Jenner. Of your organization. FS 

Dr. Poremsxy. Because of the character of our organization, we 
try to have people to act and not to report. We are not interested to 
know exactly the number of our people, because if we have some tech- 
nical means to know this number, it would be the same for the oppos- 
ing side. We believe so, so we try to avoid all technical means, nor- 
mal technical means of communication, let’s say meetings and open 
contacts or so, but we can estimate the number of our people by the 
violent reaction of the Soviet Government. 

Senator Jenner. What is your estimation? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Thousands and thousands. 

Senator Jenner. Thousands 

Dr. Poremsxy. Which we know there certainly are, as our members 
are enrolled through the direct contacts of our people outside of Soviet 
Russia or in the occupational arm or in the marines. 

But, according to our literature, we urge all the people reading our 
literature to enroll themselves in our organization without reporting 
it. We don’t know, and we cannot estimate the number of such people 
enrolled by this act of 

Mr. Morris. You say that judging by the Soviet reaction to your 
work that you think you have great strength. Now, what do you 
mean by that, Dr. Poremsky ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. It runs to some hundred thousand probably. 

Mr. Morris. Hundreds of thousands? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Hundreds of thousands according to the reaction of 
the Soviet press and Soviet authorities. 

Mr. Morris. Well, could you tell us about that reaction ? 

Dr. Poremsky. This reaction was particularly violent after the 
Hungarian event. They have published many editorials in the Cen- 
tral Press, they attacked our organization in radio broadcasts—— 

Senator Jenner. By name? 

Dr. Poremsky. By name. 

Senator Jenner. NTS? 

_ Dr. Poremsxy. They have sent protests, official diplomatic protests 
in Great Britain 

Senator Jenner. Sent what? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Diplomatic—— 

Mr. Morris. Protests. 

Dr. Pomersxy. Protests to the British Government asking the 
British Government to prohibit our activities among the marines 
visiting the English ports, that’s one example. 

Then there is a situation about our criminal activity in Soviet Union 
on the floor of the United Nations recently, there was a speech men- 
tioning our organization by name. 

Then quite recently there were some more articles about activities 
and in one particular instance they accused our group of proposing 
that Moscow help the visitors to see what is to be seen and not what is 
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shown. The accuse us of having done it and they say that it is—it was 
done only in the interest of American Intelligence. The comment ap- 

yeared in Komsomolskaya Pravda on the 2 yith of March of this year 
a before leaving Frankfurt I heard by telephone from our people 
in Berlin there are some new articles about our organization in a 
special magazine for the Soviet fleet in the i issue of March. And then, 
in the other magazine for the foreign people, for the outside of Soviet 
Russia, New Times, an article by Zaslavsky giving a title about our 
activity. 

Mr. Morris. Dr. Poremsky, could you tell us what role you had, for 
instance, in the Hungarian ‘uprising, for instance? Were there any 
Soviet soldiers defec ting to your knowledge ? 

Dr. Poremsky. Our role was to facilitate the cooperation and pos- 
sible mutual understanding between the Hungarian rebels and the 
Soviet soldiers in the Soviet camp to avoid bloodshed. 

Mr. Morrts. You wanted to facilitate the merging of forces between 
the resistance in the Soviet Army and resistance among the Hun- 
garians? 

Dr. Poremsxy. That is so. 

Mr. Morris. Tell us about that. 

Dr. Poremsky. We believe, and it is supported by testimony of our 
people contacting Soviet occupational troops, that in the army there 
are so many anti-Communists and the rest, the bulk of the population, 
and we estimate some 90 percent, 90 percent of the people are violently 
anti-Communist in the army 

Mr. Morris. Of the Hungarians? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Of the Russians. 

Mr. Morris. Russians in Hungary ? 

Dr. Poremsky. Everywhere, including Soviet occupational army. 

So, the only possibility for ‘the Soviet Government to let them act 
against the rebels is to indoctrinate them and don’t tell them the fact 
the Hungarian uprising was a real popular one, not instigated or 
propagated from abroad, but really done by Hungarian workers 
against the dictatorial regime. So our role was to oppose this Soviet 
indoctrination. We have been told that some of the Soviet soldiers 
had it explained to them that the objective of Soviet soldiers in Hun- 
gary was to oppose the Anglo-French mission on the Suez Canal and 
some people coming to the border were told by the political experts 
that it was not Egypt but Suez canal, and our objective was to push 
out the Anglo—the British and French. So bad was the need of this 
indoctrination that they went to such means of lies. 

And, our objective was even to disclose the truth about the popular 
uprising and on the other side to explain for the Hungarians there that 
certainly there are so many anti-Communists in the Soviet tanks and 
they are striving for liberty, for the overthrow of the Communist re- 
gime; that it is the same and if they achieve something in Hungary it 
will be the first step for the liberation of Russia too. 

We hope that we have done something in this way and so—helping 
to avoid unnecessary bloodshed and unnecessary clash between the 
Hungarian rebels and eventually Soviet soldiers. 

Senator Jenner. And you mean the Russian Army, the military 


men did defect in the Hungarian situation to quite an extent, did they 
not ? 
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Dr. Poremsxy. Yes, thousands of them. How many, we have no 
exact figure. 

Mr. Morris. But you knew there were thousands ! 

Dr. Poremsxy. Thousands of them. 

Senator Jenner. And in the last struggle there, the last desperate 
struggle, my information is that the Russian leader brought in the 
Mongol soldiers. 

Dr. Poremsxy. Mongols? No, it was not quite Mongols, we can 
call them Mongols because they look 

Mr. Morris. They look Mongolian ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. They look like them, they appear—they are people 
from central Asia, Cossaks, and Uzbeks, people which look Mongolian 
but are of a slight different origin. 

Senator Jenner. What was the reason for that? Were they 
stronger Communists than the others ? 

Dr. Poremsky. There were some of them speak badly, even Rus- 
sian. The Soviet people, Soviet occupational troops previous to the 
event in Hungary established some kind of social contact with the local 
population and in Hungarian schools there was teaching of Russian. 
There was the possibility for Hungarians to speak bad Russian, but 
still Russian, with the Soviet soldiers; but these fresh newcomers speak- 
ing badly, even Russian, there was more handicap for Hungarians to 
contact them and explain the situation. That was the main reason. 

Mr. Morris. How about the Russian occupation forces that were in 
Hungary at the time of the uprising, were there numerous defections 
among those forces? 

Dr. Poremsky. There were—how many divisions? Three divisions 
in the first stage of the revolution, but the occupational force in Hun- 

gary, during the first stage of the event were practically inactive, even 
because of previous social contacts and they understood the fact that 
since there was no provocation, no capitalist or Americans coming in 
and provoking the revolution, but that it was a genuine and popular 
uprising, so they practically withdrew the troops and the assign- 
ment to repress was given to the fresh troops coming in on the first of 
November. 

Mr. Morris. Were those other troops indoctrinated in a different 
way from the first occupational troops? 

r. Poremsxy. Oh, yes, certainly. They were lacking the know]l- 
jan about what was going on in Hungary and even lacked the techni- 
cal possibility to know it because these fresh groups were mostly Com- 
munist troops and the Soviet soldiers were ordered to remain in the 
tanks and they were told: “If you go out of the tank you will be 
immediately shot by the Hungarians.” The Hungarians revolting 
were not all anti-Communists, but anti-Russians too; but some said 
they remained in the tanks with no contact with the people and then 
there was a lapse of time between the beginning of the revolution and 
the coming of these fresh troops and it took the Soviet Government 
13 days to reach the decision. In the Stalin time, it would have taken 
only a few hours, but in this time we have now in Soviet Russia the 
collective leadership and like every collective leadership, I’m not 
blaming democracy, but it is not going too rapidly as by a single man 
rule, but there was some other technical reason for delay: The need 
for thorough indoctrination of these troops before sending them in. 

Mr. Morris. You say the need of thorough indoctrination. 
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Dr. Poremsxy. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. What was the reason for the delay in the Soviets mov- 
ing in, that ? 

Dr. Poremsky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Can you tell us to what extent the Russian troops may 
have aided the Hungarian freedom fighters? 

Dr. Poremsky. It was the different possibilities not to execute the 
Soviet orders, so many soldiers and even officers have done it. 

Mr. Morris. You say soldiers and officers didn’t execute the orders 
to shoot ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. To shoot, yes. There was one example we know ex- 
actly, there was a transport of Hungarian students, young people, to- 
ward Soviet Russia. It was after the first of November, an I person- 
ally spoke with the Hungarian escaping from this transport, and he 
said that this transport was conducted by some MVD people, but the 
soldiers of the common army have arrested this MVD people and let 
out all the Hungarians from this particular transport. And one of 
these Hungarians come over to the West and I spoke with him and he 
was very grateful for the Russian soldiers letting him escape from 
this transport. So that the more active ones was for, of the Soviet 
soldiers, not to execute the orders to shoot and to help the Hungarian 
people that way as I have just told, or eventually oa perhaps it hap- 


pens, too, to join directly with their arms the Hungarian rebels. 
Mr. Morris. Do you know of any instances of Soviet soldiers join- 
ing the Hungarian uprising ? 
Ir. Poremsky. Yes. There were even actual fighting between some 
Soviet tanks, these tanks shooting against the AVO, that is the 


Hungarian secret police. 

Mr. Morris. How do you know that, Dr. Poremsky ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. From the testimony of the people which fled to 
the West afterward, Hungarians. 

Mr. Morris. Have you talked to them, is that it, Dr. Poremsky ¢ 

Dr. Poremsky. Well, with this particular people I haven’t talked, 
but the people in my organization have contacted them in Austria and 
Germany and that was their testimony about these facts. 

Mr. Morris. I am not asking you where this took place, but have 
you, ponraat personally spoken to Russian officers who have come 
out of the Hungarian—Russian soldiers and officers who have come out 
of Germany and Hungary ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Just before leaving Frankfurt I spoke with a young 
Soviet soldier who have not assisted the event because he came along 
later, but as an operator for the cinema for the Onis, he had many 
trips among the Soviet troops in Hungary, and he described the re- 
action, the sentiment and the description of facts as seen by Soviet 
soldiers. 

Mr. Morris. What did he say ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. He confirmed all we knew about this, that the 
Soviet army was reluctant to combat, reluctant to execute the orders 
because they were aware there is no—no real provocation, there is no 
capitalist or Americans or some other people fighting with the 
Hungarians but the real workers, some of them showing the Soviet 
officers even their Communist Party cards, and just to show that they 
are Communists but they oppose this dictatorial system. 

93215—57—pt. 58-4 
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Mr. Morris. Would you say on the basis of what you know that the 
Russian forces and Soviet forces did aid the Hungarian freedom 
fighters? 

Dr. Poremsky. Yes, certainly; so much that one of the close ob 
servers of this event, Salvador de Madris go, a famous Spanish writer 
now residing, I believe, in England, wrote in the Manchester Guardian 
an article saying that the only non-Hungarians fighting on the side of 
the Hungarian rebels was the Russian soldiers. 

Mr. Morris. You might say that the Hungarians got most of their 
assistance from the Russian soldiers, more than they did from the 
West ? 

Dr. Poremsky. That isso, and the liberation of somany Hungarians 
I have met after the event, they are very friendly toward Russia and 
cur organization because our organization helped them in so many 
ways and they know our organization is a Russian one. 

Mr. Morris. Now, in your leaflets—did you use leaflets at the time of 
the Hungarian uprising ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. ‘To whom were your leaflets addressed ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. To the Soviet soldiers, and we, in the last days of 
the first stage of the revolution, some days before the Ist of November, 
some of our literature were distributed by the Hungarian airplanes 
over Budapest. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, Hungarian airplanes carried your 
leaflets ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, freedom fighters were able to get some 
planes and those planes were used to distribute your leaflets over Buda- 
pest. 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes. 

Senator Jenner. Your leaflets were addressed to the Communist sol- 
dier, not to the Hungarian people? 

Dr. Poremsxy. There was on the back, a note in their language ex- 
plaining why we needed this leaflet placed in the hands of the Soviet 
soldiers, explaining to the Hungarians; but practically it was the 
Hungarians that dropped the leaflets and putting them, too. 

Mr. Morris. Dr. Poremsky, you have some samples of these leaflets 
(exhibiting same to Senator Jenner). 

Senator Jenner. I see. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Dr. Poremsky, could you estimate how many, on 
the basis of what you have been able to learn, how many Russian offi- 
cers and soldiers defected ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Probably a few thousand. 

Mr. Morris. A few thousand ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. A few thousand, three or five thousand, probably, 
but we have been told that 3,000 were delivered back to Soviets on the 
eve of the ist of November, to the general assembling these soldiers 
and giving them up to the Soviet, but the rest, remainder, certainly are 
in Hungary with the Hungarian people, guerrillas. How many, we 
don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. Dr. Poremsky, the subcommittee is endeavoring to 
learn the identity of any Russian soldiers who may have crossed the 
border into Austria. We have found it difficult to get such people. 
Should we conclude from that that there have been no Russian troops 
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crossing the border, or should we take that into consideration in caleu- 
lating the number of defections? 

Dr. Poremsky. Probably there were a few individuals coming over. 
We must realize the psychology of the Soviet soldiers going over. If 
he is going over, that is to fight, really, and concretely with the arms 
and the hands, fight the Communists and not to enjoy the secure life 
somewhere in the West. So, among the people which really joined 
the Hungarian rebels to fight, there was—even it was to fight and not 
to go over, but certainly there are some, but I believe that it was par- 
ticularly of interest to the Austrian Government to conceal these 
people. 

Mr. Morris. If there were any, the Austrian Government would 
have to send them back to the Soviet Union. 

Dr. Poremsxy. It would be politically unwise, morally, morally im- 
possible to do it and to let them remain in Austria. It was very dan- 
gerous because it would give the pretext for the Soviet to intervene 
in Austria, so it’s very improper. 

Yes, we have some of these escapees, Soviet escapees, in Frankfurt. 

Mr. Morris. You have some of them? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. And your organization is working with them, keeping 
in touch with them ¢ 

Dr. Poremsxy. We are in touch with them, they are not now just 
our members, but sympathizers. 

Mr. Morris. Do you feel, on the basis of the information that you 
learned from your organization, and its organizational contacts, that 
there will be another uprising ? 

Dr. Poremsky. I strongly believe it would come in the near future 
because what is generating, the events like that in Hungary, that is 
not because of help we give from the free world, our organization on 
the whole of the free world. That is generated by the weakness of 
the Soviet regime. The first uprising also of Poland, in Soviet Rus- 
sia and in all the satellite empire in 1953, June, in the spring in war 
concentration camps in Soviet Russia, and the uprising of Berlin, and 
1 believe that the motivation of it was the sense of the weakness of 
the regime which followed the Stalin death. 

Mr. Morris. This is the German uprising you say, motivated or im- 
pelled by the realization of the weakness of the regime ? 

Dr. Poremsky. Yes; after Stalin. 

Senator Jenner. After Stalin’s death. 

Dr. Poremsky. They realize now that the Soviet Government and 
Communist regime is not so strong as they were previously, so they 
attempted this uprising. 

Then the second manifestation of an open weakness was the organi- 
zation during the 20th Congress, so we can say it was the second 
death of Stalin, and the answer to this weakening, the next step in 
the weakening of the Soviet regime was the events of Poland and in 
Hungary, and I believe that the weakening of Soviet regime is an ir- 
reversible process and it must cause something in the near future 
which will show for all the people that the next step to the decomposi- 
tion of the Communist power is coming and that will motivate some 
other events like Hungary, the Hungarian events. 
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Mr. Morris. Do you think the attitude of the West is wise, as it 
manifested itself at the time of the Hungarian crisis, to do nothing at 
all about this uprising ? 

Dr. Poremsixy. It was pretty disastrous because the people behind 
the Iron Curtain grew more and more disillusioned about our attitude 
toward them. We, here in the West, not willing or not having the 
sympathy or views to do it, so I believe that it was a very unhappy 
thing. 

Mr. Morris. A very what? 

Senator JenNER. Unhappy. 

Dr. Poremsky. Unhappy thing to do nothing about it. 

Mr. Morris. Do you think that anything could have been done at the 
time ¢ 

Dr. Poremsky. Certainly I believe it, but we lacked the courage to 
do it. We shift the responsibility for such action to the United Na- 
tions, knowing in advance that the United Nations can do nothing in 
such occurrences. 

Mr. Morris. Do you think that the West was foolish in committing 
its policy to the United Nations at the time of the Hungarian crisis? 

Dr. Poremsxy. No, I don’t blame this policy—it was the only thing 
possible—but we are unprepared for any other method of intervention. 
I personally believe, and we are trying now to forge the instrument 
of such an intervention which will be based, not on the Government 
and their policy, but on public opinion and the use in the youth in 
the free countries, because the reaction of the youths, particularly, 
i have said personally, in the European countries, was a very violent 
one. They were willing to do something for Hungary and asking 
their superiors in their Government to do something, but even the 
Government and the older politicians were reluctant to do so. I be- 
lieve this may be because all the old people are a bit involved in this, 
either joined communism or have not opposed it violently or have 
been sympathizers with Communists, so their conscience is not quite 
clear. The youth is free of this what—this cooperation in the guilt. 
They can oppose violently the communism, because even today people 
help the Communist to establish 

Mr. Morris. You say that a factor we have to consider is the fact 
that the older people and the older political personalities, because of 
their indulgences in permitting communism to grow to the extent it 
has grown 

Dr. Poremskxy. Yes; it is that. 

Mr. Morris. That they cannot act decisively because by their own 
past actions they themselves may be involved ? 

Dr. Poremsky. Yes; I believe so. 

Mr. Morris. Whereas the youth are able to act directly and with- 
out any consciousness of having participated themselves. 

Dr. Poremsky. And they are the same in the free world and be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, the young people in Hungary and Poland 
where the state stagnated now, and the same now in Soviet Russia, 
the young students, writers are the promoters of the new spirit, of 
the new and violent opposition to communism. 

Mr. Morris. And you think that the United Nations cannot pro- 
vide the machinery for aiding people who are in chains? 

Dr. Poremsxy. No. The Communists being in the same building 
with the others, 
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Mr. Morris. Well now, do you feel that, if there had been any in- 
tervention or any assistance given to the Hungarians at the time of 
the Hungarian uprising in October and November, the Soviet Union 
could have gone on to aggression in the Middle East? 

Dr. Poremsky. No. I believe that even because of the free world’s 
inactivity, reluctance to do something during the Hungarian events, 
me somewhat encouraging for the Soviets to intervene in the Middle 

Cast. 

Mr. Morris. You mean the inactivity of the free world at the time 
of the Hungarian crisis even sparked the Soviet aggression in the 
Middle East? 

Dr. Poremsky. Yes, I would like to say they provoked this aggres- 
sion, this attitude in the Middle East. 

Mr. Morris. And do you say that if there had been some interven- 
tion of some kind in Hungary, then you say this other would not have 
taken place? 

Dr. Poremsky. Yes. Even very strong and firm position in the 
Hungarian question would probably check the next Soviet step in the 
Middle East. 

Mr. Morris. Now, I wonder if you, Senator, would like to know any 
more about the Hungarian situation at this time ? 

Senator Jenner. No. 

Mr. Morris. What do you think the attitude of the free world should 
be now with respect to Poland ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Poland has quite a particular situation right now. 
It is not to be compared with Titoism. Gomulka is not a Titoist. 
Tito is just another Communist dictator having against him the bulk 
of the Yugoslav population. It is not quite so important. Gomulka 
enjoyed some kind of conditional support from the population. He 
is compromising between the demand of the population asking him to 
do one kind of thing, and the Soviet leaders in Moscow striving that he 
would do some other things, so he is compromising with these two 
trends and so much as he is on the side of the Polish population, so 
much he is supported by the population; but this kind of support has 
been given on condition that he will follow the route, possibly the 
same as Imre Nagy had done in Hungary. 

Mr. Morris. You mean he has certain popular support which will 
be pledged to him as long as he pursues an independent course or tries 
to pursue an independent course ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes, that is so. 

Mr. Morris. At the same time, are the Soviets imposing any con- 
ditions on him? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Oh, yes, certainly. 

Mr. Morris. Could you tell us about that? 

Dr. Poremsxy. The Soviet policy in this particular situation is to 
blackmail the Polish people with the vision of revival of German 
militarism, the Soviets giving the guaranty for the other line between 
Poland and Germany, and they try to reintroduce in the government, 
in the central committee of Communist parties, the people which are 
opposing Gomulka. That is the kind of maneuver they try, by which 
they try to restore the situation in Poland. 

Mr. Morris. Do you have any advice for the United States, ces 
larly the United States Senators who are concerned about Polish aid, 
as to the form aid to Poland should take? 
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Dr. Poremsxy. I would like to put it this way: Help Polish people 
but not help Gomulka. 

Mr. Morris. How could you accomplish that, can you make that 
specific ? 

Dr. Poremsky. So, if this aid would consist of some consumer spode 
given to the Polish population and specifically labelled “made i 
the United States,” it would be probably the best way to realize this 
help. 

Senator Jenner. How could you do that without Gomulka’s or the 
Government’s cooperation ? 

Dr. Poremsky. If he is not cooperating, then just give this aid on 
the same conditions the Polish people are imposing on Gomulka. This 
kind of conditions would get it back to the Polish people. 

Mr. Morris. You say because the Polish people themselves are 
imposing 

Dr. Poremsky. Some conditions on Gomulka. 

Mr. Morris. And that we, by the same token, have the same con- 
ditions? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes. There is a general principle in such a thing, 
that is to help the people and not the ruler. Gomulka is still a Com- 
munist ruler. 

Senator Jenner. How are you going to mark grain, for example, 
wheat, as made or coming from the U nited States, how ean you identify 
it? How are the people. ever going to know that this country helped 
them instead of helping Gomulka? 

Dr. Poremsxy. I believe there is something, there are technical pos- 
sibilities with our propaganda machinery and now the public life in 
Poland is more free than it was before, so many people are coming 
outside and speaking practically freely with the other people outside 
Poland, and so many visitors going there, so probably right now just 
such a fact couldn’t be concealed from the population, it would be 
everywhere known. 

Mr. Morris. Do you think that the West should have a plan to 
anticipate this new uprising that you say will take place? 

Before I ask you that, where do you think this next uprising will 
take place, Dr. Poremsky ? 

Dr. Poremsky. It is very hard to fix an exact date about that, but 
[ hope in the very near future, perhaps in | or 2 years it may happen. 

Mr. Morris. And do you think it is important that a plan on the 
part of the West be formulated before this event takes place? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes, I believe it is absolutely necessary because there 
are only two possibilities open: Overthrow of the Communist regime 
by the means of popular uprising, or this atomic war. There is no 
other way out of the situation, and the chances of the big war, shoot- 
ing war, are threatening more and more every day, so in the future it’s 
unavoidable, if we don’t do something in the other field, in the field 
of overthrowing the Communist regime by insiders, inside forces, and 
so exe luding even the chances of that war automatically. 

Mr. Morris. You s: iy if we do give some attention to overthrowing 
the Communist regime that we are insuring ourselves against a third 
world war? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes, I possibly believe there is the only chance for it. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, in connection with that we had a witness here 
recently who testified, that from his knowledge and from his con- 
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tacts inside Hungary, he expected there would be another uprising in 
Hungary. I think Senator Hruska was presiding at that hearing, ‘and 
made the recommendation to the American Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, that the United Nations and the West 
should develop some kind of plan before such uprising takes place. I 
can recall that Ambassador Lodge did say that he was ree ommending 
to the State Department that it institute some kind of a plan to antici- 
pate the next uprising, if it takes place. 

Can you make any recommendations about such a plan to anticipate 
another uprising ? 

Dr. Poremsky. We are trying to do this on private level because we 
believe that public opinion is the most important factor. It is very 
difficult in our democratic countries for the government to do some- 
thing in this situation without the approval of the public opinion. 

I would like to begin this way: With public opinion, the private 
organization anticipating taking the risk for this preparation, it is 
probably now too early to take these responsibilities for the govern- 
ments, but the private group and private citizens can do it and can 
do it very effectively. Just to mention an example, our organizatizon 
had an international meeting last year and there it was stated that some 
kind of an international liaison bureau or organization on an inter 
national level must be created. Now this enterprise is beginning to 
be realized and I have said it in a small press conference in Frankfurt 
2 months ago, and immediately this idea even was violently attacked 
in the Soviet press in all the satellite countries and in the Soviet central 
press, too. All these anti-Communist organizations are not building 
the unit, one single international center, and they are very sensible 
about this idea of having an international force opposing them [the 
Communist government | so they cannot accuse just American im- 
perialism or German militarism or some other, but the Communist is 
opposing them on international level with the private organization 
which cannot be accused that they are the tools of this, that, or the 
other 

Mr. Morris. The free forces of the world. 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes, like United Nations but not on govertiment 
level, but on the level of anti-Communist groups of people. 

Mr. Morris. Dr. Poremsky, this Internal Security Subcommit- 
tee is primarily concerned with Communist infiltration within our 
borders. Are you able to know about, say, the Soviet officials who 
come to the United States, or the nature of the Soviet organization 
in the United States? Can you tell us anything about that, Dr. Porem- 
sky ¢ 

Dr. Poremsxy. All the testimony and the facts we know support 
this conclusion, that all the Soviet people, practically all, going abroad, 
are agents for the Soviet Government, not only for the Soviet Govern- 
ment but the most of them for the secret police. They are especially 
trained, have special instructions, and if they are diplomats, they are 
diplomats only secondly ; first, they are agents. 

Mr. Morris. You say they are agents first and diplomats second 4 

Dr. Poremsky. Yes, that’s so. 

Senator Jenner. Doctor, in your estimation, would that apply to 
commissions and so forth that are sent over here by the Communist 
government to study our technical know-how in industry and agri- 
culture and so forth; would that same statement apply ? 
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Dr. Poremsxy. Not wholly, those they need for the camouflage; 
there will be some in this delegation, some specialists too, and in tech- 
nical delegations, technical places they have professional men, but still 
they are accompanied by the special people as advisers, or inter- 
preters and so on who assume the role to watch them and to do the 
spying work. 

Mr. Morris. You were telling us last night, Dr. Poremsky, the im- 
portance of the American Daily Worker in the Communist scheme of 
things. 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes. There was a particular instance—I visited 
recently in the Philippines and I have been told by the local people, 
the defense minister, that the Communist infiltration in the Philip- 
pines is going via United States. 

Mr. Morris. You mean the Communist infiltration over in the Phil- 
ippines is now taking place via the United States ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes, via United States. 

Mr. Morris. What do you mean by that, Dr. Poremsky ? 

Dr. Poremskxy. That the brains for the Communist Party in the 
Philippines are in the United States, or eventually some American 
citizens of Communist extraction are organizing or helping to organ- 
ize the Philippine Communist movement. 

Mr. Morris. Is it a fact that there is a reservoir of good will in the 
Philippines, in the Philippine Islands, toward the United States that 
is being capitalized by American Communists to carry on their work 
of conquering the Philippines? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes. That is why they play the role, but there was 
the technical common language, and so many times between the Phil- 
ippines and the United States, helping the Communists utilize these 
chances for carrying on this work. 

Mr. Morris. Could you say this, I’d like to get back to this reference 
that you told us about the Daily Worker last night, you remember that. 
the Daily Worker is quoted in the Soviet propaganda organs. 

Dr. Poremskxy. That is very interesting, because it is considered in 
the United States as a paper of no importance, but they cite references 
to the same publication in the Daily Worker and for a reader in the 
Soviet Union or a satellite state, they don’t know the importance or 
unimportance of the Daily Worker, and if this is a reference from the 
Daily Worker, it is just the same as a reference to the New York 
Times. Referring to the Daily Worker means, to the public, referring 
to the public opinion in the United States. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, how is it referred to in the Soviet 
propaganda organs? 

Dr. Poremsky. The central press—that in the Daily Worker was 
said this and this. 

Senator Jenner. The Daily Worker of what, the United States? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes, yes. 

Senator Jenner. I see. 

Dr. Poremsxy. In the Soviet central press, saying that the public 
opinion in the United States is against the President’s doctrine in 
the Middle East, taking that question. 

Mr. Morris. People who hear that over there don’t realize that the 


— Worker is a Communist publication operated out of New York 
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Dr. Poremsxy. No. So many know nothing about the United 
States, some people know all about it; but not the common reader 
in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. I wonder if you could tell us generally about the num- 
bers of the Soviet representatives that attend the various diplomatic 
and United Nations missions throughout the world? You were tell- 
ing us something about that. 

Dr. Poremsxy. The number of these people is very much exagger- 
ated. I felt that in Indonesia, for the embassies, the staff of the em- 
bassies, 300 people in the Soviet Embassy in Indonesia, all this is need- 
less for the normal diplomatic routine. It only can be explained by 
the particular interest the Soviet corresponding agency has in sub- 
versive work in Indonesia, and in all the countries trying to increase 
the number of so-called diplomatic representatives. Some of them 
are routine professional workers, but the most of them are not. 

Mr. Morris. Now, you say that there is a large delegation in Indo- 
nesia, a large Soviet delegation ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. How do you know? 

Dr. Poremsxy. I have been told by the Chinese coming from Indo- 
nesia that there are 500 people in the embassy staff at Jakarta. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make reference in the 
record to a statement made by a Philippine official here on Sunday. 
This was to the effect that even if the United States should—and he 
put it supposititiously—even if the United States should recognize 
Communist China, the Philippine Government would not recognize 
Red China. He said they have a realization, over and above the moral- 
ity of the thing, that the real problem in the Philippines is that there 
is a large Chinese population and, with a Red Chinese ambassador and 
Red Chinese representation there, there would be an organization 
fraught with Red agents who would be doing work, all kinds of mis- 
chief among the Chinese population. He went on to point out that 
this Chinese population in the Philippines, in the Philippine Islands, 
is a very important part of the economic life and poses a particular 
problem to the Philippines. This problem is emphasized by your 
statement, just now that Indonesia, in Indonesia the Soviets have 500 
people in their diplomatic mission 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes. 

Mr. Morrts. Especially since you say that, from your experience 
thay are mostly agents, and diplomats second. 

r. Poremsky. Yes, most of them, but few realize there is no need 
for 500 professional diplomats in Indonesia, there is nothing for them 
there. 

Mr. Morris. Now, is it important to the United States to keep up its 
guard in connection with infiltration from abroad? How important 
isthat? Give us some idea on that, Dr. Poremsky. 

Dr. Poremsxy. The Communists have a global doctrine and they 
are systematically pursuing their goals. So, probably right now the 
United States is not the weakest spot, when the infiltration gives some 
very important results, but it is so right now, but the situation can 
change. They are using their reserves of infiltrating people for the 
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occurrence. This spot may grow up as a weak one. It can happen 
anywhere in the world, so the damages of infiltration are twofold: 
Practically they know through the infiltrating agencies all our steps 
against them, they sabotage our strength, military, industrial, psy- 
chological strength which is most important, or these people are here 
for the eventu: ality of something happening, enemies, crisis, or some- 
thing. So these people build a spot for this opportunity and to in- 
crease their importance, and their damage which they can organize. 

Mr. Morris. Now, have you read this ‘short release that is prepared 
on the letterhead of the International Research on Communist Tech- 
niques, about yourself? 

Dr. Poremsxky. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Are the facts in there, in the 2-page summary, of your 
own tactics and the organization, true? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, I know, in your time limitation this morn- 
ing, I did not take the witness through this 2-page summary of his 
own particular experiences. Now that he has testified here under 
oath, this is an accurate statement, may this go into the record by way 
of qualifying the witness and what he has said ! 


Senator JENNER. This may go in the record and become a part of 
the official record of this committee. 


(News release from International Research on Communist Tech- 
niques, Inc., is as follows :) 


[News RELEASE FROM INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH ON COMMUNIST TECHNIQUES, 
Inc., 55 West 42Np Street, New York, N. Y., APRIL 2, 1957] 


BACKGROUND NOTES ON DR. VLADIMIR POREMSKY 


Dr. Viadimir D. Poremsky, 48, is the president of NTS (Natsional’no-Trudovoi 
Soyuz), the National Alliance of Russian Solidarists, whose international head- 
quarters in Frankfurt/Main, W. Germany, coordinate the anti-Communist activi- 
ties of this organization on both sides of the iron curtain. 

NTS is the nucleus and directing force of the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment, whose goal is the establishment of a free representative government in 
Russia. The NTS political offensive is aimed at developing such a strong op- 
position to the Communist regime that the change in government can be accom- 
plished with a minimum of physical conflict. Because of the nature of the Soviet 
police state, NTS is forced to operate underground within the U. 8S. 8S. R. and 
among Soviet occupation troops in satellite countries. Its chief methods are 
the distribution of literature (leaflets, pamphlets, newspapers, books), short- 
wave broadcasts, and personal contact. 

Within the free world, where NTS is represented in some 24 countries, the 
activities of its members are carried on openly. These are proving of real 
value in helping to expose Soviet propaganda and methods of operation, and 
serving as a liaison between the free and the enslaved peoples. 

Viadimir Poremsky fled from strife-torn Russia with his parents in 1921. 
He studied in Yugoslavia and in France, where he completed his Ph. D. in chem- 
istry at the Sorbonne. He is fluent in a number of languages, including Bng- 
lish, Russian, French, German, Ukranian, etc. He is married, has a son (now a 
student at a leading German university), lives in Frankfurt/Main. 

Dr. Poremsky was one of the founders of NTS, which was organized in Belgrade 
iii 1930 by young Russian emigre students in Europe, for the purpose of developing 
a positive program for a Free Russia and a revolutionary technique that could 
operate successfully within the Soviet police state. The NTS “molecular system 
cf revolution,” worked out by Dr. Poremsky, has made possible the organization 
of a completely decentralized underground that operates according to a basic plan 
of strategy. This technique, combined with the positive democratic program of 
NTS, has proved so successful that by 1953 NTS was classified by Soviet Intel- 
ligence as “the most dangerous enemy of the Soviet regime.” An intensive cam- 
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paign against NTS has been conducted by the Soviets for a number of years on 
three levels—diplomatic, propaganda, and underground 
Curtain. 

Dr. Poremsky was founder of the French Branch of NTS. Deported to Ger- 
many in 1941, after the fall of France, he worked semiunderground, especially 
among Russian POW’s. During the entire period of World War II, NTS operated 
as “The Third Force” against both the Nazis and the Soviets (“Neither Stalin or 
Hitler—-but a Free Russia.) Their plans for a postwar democratic revolution 
in Russia were thwarted, however, by lack of understanding in the West. 

Dr. Poremsky was arrested by the Gestapo in June 1944, and was held in Nazi 
concentration camp until his liberation at the end of World War II. With other 
surviving NTS leaders and members, he was active in the postwar reorganization 
of NTS and the rescue of numbers of other anti-Communist Russians from forced 
repatriation. He became head of the diplomatic section of NTS. 

In January 1955, Dr. Poremsky was elected president of NTS. In May of that 
year he was invited, as a representative of the Russian people, to attend a con- 
ference of the Asian Peoples’ Anti-Communist League in Taiwan (Formosa). 
Plans were laid for coordinated strategy of the democratic anti-Communist forces 
of Asia and Europe, and active coordination established between NTS and Free 
China. During the past two years, Dr. Poremsky has made two round-the-world 
trips in this connection. He was the keynote speaker at the International Libera- 
tion Conference held in Frankfurt/Main in September 1956, which was attended 
by some 300 delegates and observers from all over the world, representing active 
democratic anti-Communist forces among both the free and the enslaved peoples. 

From plans discussed at this conference, there has now been organized an Inter- 
national Liaison Bureau, headquartered in Frankfurt/Main, which has already 
started to function as a clearinghouse and coordinating center for the strategy 
for international democratic forces against international communism. It has al- 
ready been violently attacked in the Soviet press and radio—a clear indication of 
its significance in the global conflict between democracy and communism. 


Mr. Morris. I know your time commitment is 1 hour here, Senator, 
and I think that what we would like to do is to at least finish this par- 
ticular session and have a further executive session with Dr. Porem- 
sky and decide whether or not he will make another appearance. 

There is more to tell than he has told us here, but he covered it with 
us in personal session. However, knowing your time commitments, we 
will not do that now. 

Senator Jenner. Doctor, I want to say that the Internal Security 
Subcommittee appreciates your testimony here. Speaking for myself, 
T know how necessary and important your work is. I only hope that 
the United Nations and our own Government is heeding all of this 
evidence, and the committee will go into further executive session. 

We will have a further public hearing with you later. 

Dr. Poremsxy. Thank you for your time. 

Senator Jenner. Thank you very much. 

(Thereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the subcommittee stood adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 3, 1957 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SuBcoMMitrer To INVESTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL Sucurrry Act 
AND OruHer INTERNAL Securtry Laws 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to call at 11 a. m., in room 424, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Roman L. Hruska presiding. 

Also present: Robert Morris, chief counsel; and William A. Rusher, 
associate counsel. 

Senator Hruska. The committee will come to order. 

This is a continuation of the hearing in which Dr. Poremsky has 
been a witness as of yesterday. 

Mr. Morris, will you proceed with your questioning ? 

Mr. Morris. I might say, Senator, we had developed yesterday 
testimony from Dr. Poremsky to the effect that his group organized 
as they are and as he described very carefully, expects that there will 
be 1 or 2. uprisings in the very near future. He did not specify whether 
that will take'place in the satellite countries or in the Soviet Union, 
but all the evidence they have tends to support that particular con- 
clusion. 

Now, we asked him in detail, Senator, for his knowledge learned 
from his sources, of what happened inside Hungary, and he described 
that very fully. 

In the course of that, he mentioned that one of the great mistakes 
the United, States was making and the free world was making, gen- 
erally, was: complete reliance at the time of these emergencies on the 
United Nations. I thought it would be appropriate at the beginning 
of today’s hearing if he would develop that idea for us. 

He said, and, as you know, Senator, since you heard Mr. Fonagy 
testify before the committee, that an uprising in Hungary can be ex- 
pected in the near future, you transmitted that testimony to Ambassa- 
dor Lodge, who expressed agreement with you that, in the event there 
should be another uprising, the State Department should have plans 
and the: United Nations should have plans to meet such a situation. 

Senator Hruska. And he indicated some effort would be expended 
in that direction. 

Mr. Morris. That is right, sir. I haven’t heard whether or not the 
Department is formulating plans, but I thought it would be good 
for us if Dr, Poremsky, qualified as he is, would explain to us what 
plans should be undertaken, As he said yesterday, we just shouldn’t 
sit back and allow the United Nations to take over because, he said, 
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there were certain inadequacies. I wonder if you would develop 
that ? 

Senator Hruska. Very well. 

Dr. Poremsky. 

Dr. Poremsxy. I said yesterday morning that it was a very natural 
move to appeal to the United Nations for intervention in the Hun- 
garian affair. But, being natural, that move had led to nothing, be- 
cause the United Nations is unable to reach agreement, Communists 
heing inside that organization and taking part in the decisions. 

So, it was illusory to think that the United Nations would act, and, 
secondly, would act rapidly. 

Mr. Morris. Would act what ? 

Dr. Poremsky. Would act rapidly. What was needed during the 
short time of the Hungarian events, was that some quick steps, some 
quick measures be taken to help these people to achieve the final vic- 
tory over the Communists. 

As I have said, it is impossible to expect that the United Nations 
can do it. So, if—and I believe so—in some future there will be an- 
other uprising behind the Iron Curtain, the free world, and particu- 
larly the United States, must take some measures to help the people 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Some plans must be prepared beforehand. I would just look at 
what we as NTS are trying to do. During our conference in Sep- 
tember last year in Frankfurt, there was brought to light the idea of 
organizing an international cooperative center of different anti-Com- 
munist organizations throughout the world, only on an international 
basis. 

Mr. Morrts. On an international basis? 

Dr. Poremsky. Yes; the private anti-Communist organizations in 
possibly all the countries of the world. There might be a signed 
agreement between such organizations from different parts of the 
world. Some of these outside ones are the Burma Anti-Communist 
League, from Burma; Anti-Communist Latin-American Crusade, that 
is the organization including all the anti-Communist groups in 90 
countries of South America; the Asian Peoples’ Anti-Communist 
League, including the groups from different countries in southeast 
Asia and the Far East; the Free Asia Nations, from Japan; a Greek 
organization, Friade, another organization NTS; and a German or- 
ganization, Volksbund fiir Frieden und Freiheit. There are many 
other such organizations. 

After my visit to the Far East in January 1957, I visited some of 
these people, and spoke with some of the outstanding anti-Communist 
people there. They agreed upon some practical steps in this direc- 
tion; that is, in the establishment of this worldwide organization with 
headquarters in Frankfurt for all the organizations. After return- 
ing to Frankfurt I had given a press statement saying the first step 
of establishment of the organization was already done. It was vio- 
lently commented in the Soviet 

Mr. Morris. There was violent comment on the part of the Soviet 
press ¢ 

Dr. Poremsky. Yes, in the Seviet press and in the satellite coun- 
tries, East Germany, Poland, and so on, accusing the warmongers 
and anti-Communists of unifying their efforts toward the popular 
regime. 
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So, according to this reaction from the Soviets, I believe that this 
idea is a very sound one—that is, to combine the anti-Communist forces 
all over the world on this international basis—and I believe that public 
opinion in the United States and free organizations and private organ- 
izations of the anti-Communist groups in the United States can and 
must join in this initiative. 

Mr. Morris. You think that there must be an international organ- 
ization, anti-Communist in orientation? You think such an organ- 
ization is necessary to have any effective counteroffensive against the 
Communist forces? 

Dr. PoremsKy. Yes; it is not enough, because your Government 
must be involved, too. But such a private international organization 

can do many things which the Government cannot do in the present 
situation. 

Mr. Morris. For instance ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Let us say in Hungary, the Hungarians were badly 
in need of different kinds fo help, including volunteers. But there 
was no platform and no organization in charge of mobilizing these 
volunteers and providing them with the possibility to join the rebels 
in Hunga 

Senator Hruska. What do you mean, volunteers; from within or 
outside Hungary ? 

Dr. Poremsky. From outside. The volunteers were like the volun- 
teers during the Spanish civil war. 

Mr. Morris. It is not under the banner of any particular flag of any 
particular country. 

Dr. Poremsky. That is right. Because, if the volunteers are go- 
ing under the flag of this or another state, then they may be accused, 
this people, and the corresponding government may be accused, we 
say, of military intervention in the affairs of this or another coun- 
try. But if it is done on an international basis, then this aspect of the 
problem does not exist, because these people wouldn’t do it on the 
orders of this or another government of the free world, but only as the 
public at large. 

Mr. Morris. The Soviet Union actually organizes volunteers, 
doesn’t it ? 

Dr. Poremsky. Yes; they do it artificially, because I don’t believe 
people are so eager to go into the Middle East. It was all staged by 
the Soviet Government. But I believe that in the free world we don’t 
need such staging. There was a genuine will among the youth in dif- 
ferent countries who were willing to fight for the Hungarians. 

In our weekly in Frankfurt we received hundreds ‘and hundreds of 
letters from the students from different European and some other 
countries. So we received from South Korea, from India, from 
Burma a other countries, from young people willing to join in 
efforts volunteers to combat Communists in Hungary. 

Senator I tee. Now, what other ways, besides being active in the 
field of enlisting and perhaps directing volunteers, could this inter- 
national organization be of assistance in ways which could not be done 
by governments themselves ? 

br. Poremsky. I would take, for example, our own organization, 
the NTS. We need the assistance and the help of the free wrold. But, 
if this assistance is given by government, we are immediately ac cused 
of being the instrument, the tool, of the foreign policy of the corre- 
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sponding government. If this help or assistance is given by private 
groups or by an international organization, we are free of that charge. 

Senator Hruska. And working with volunteers is one of the ways 
they can doit. What other ways are there, besides that ? ink 

Dr. Poremskxy. To prepare the necessary climate for such uprisings. 
One of the very important jobs to do, by the way of propaganda be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, is to stress that the chauvinism, the local na- 
tionalism, is exploited by Communists. It is not our weapon to fight 
communism. <A]] the nationalities behind the Iron Curtain must unify 
and combine their efforts. It was clearly shown in Hungary, where the 
understanding, the possibility of understanding between the Russian 
Communists and the Soviet occupational forces and the Hungarian 
people was so important for the victory. 

If something arises somewhere else, the Communists will try to com- 
bat this or other uprisings in this or other countries by the armed 
forces taken from the other countries. 

So if they are opposed on the national basis and if these people don’t 
understand that there must be mutual understanding and combining 
of effort, then it is damaging to the cause. 

Senator Hruska. Now, you speak of preparing a climate for a fur- 
ther uprising. How is such a climate prepared, what do you do to 
prepare the climate? 

Dr, Poremsky. Our organization is running a small radio station 
and we try to drop our leaflets from balloons or introduce them by 
some other channels to people coming from this country to the free 
world, and we contact them, sailors or tourists, or even diplomats, and 
we give them our literature and they carry it back to the Soviet Union. 

That is one of the ways to influence people with the corresponding 
propaganda literature which can, by different technical means, be 
introduced behind the Iron Curtain. 

We do it for Soviet Russia. There is probably some other organi- 
zations, I know there are, who are willing to do the same. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Malyshev is trying to get your attention. 

Dr. Poremsky. Mr. Malyshev suggests I mention that this kind of 
cooperation can be trained by the organization existing in NTS and 
the Chinese Anti-Communist League. 

Mr. Morris. What. is the Chinese Anti-Communist League? 

Dr. Poremsxy. That is a broad organization on Formosa, including 
some 500 different organizations, and all of these called this Anti-Com- 
munist League, Chinese chapter of the Asian Peoples Anti-Commu- 
nist League, a very powerful organization having the possibility of 
using the Government planes for dropping the leaflets in the mainland 
China or using official Government Sanednesting system. 

Mr. Morris. You mean there is a sort of Asian counterpart of your 
organization representing in the Far East? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes, in China, but in the other countries, too, Viet- 
nam, Korea, the Philippines, and other countries. 

Mr. Morris. Who are members of that Chinese Anti-Communist 
League, who are the people who make up that league? 

Dr. Poremsxy. All kinds of people, Siamese and so on. 

Mr. Morris. Is it restricted to Formosa ? 

Dr. Porremsxy. To Formosa and some other countries where the 
overseas Chinese are. 
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Mr. Morris. They did have a recent convention in Manila; did they 
not? 

Dr. Poremsky. In November of last year, but the bigger one is held 
right now in Saigon. We have sent our observers there, too. It was 
from 27th of March until 2d of April, the third conference of this 
Asiatic anti-Communist group. 

Mr. Morris. Would you call that a counterpart of your organiza- 
tion, what they are trying to do in the Far East? Is that similar to 
what you are trying to do in Europe and Eastern Asia? 

Dr. Poremsky. It is similar. It is similar with the Korean, Chi- 
nese and Vietnam organizations, because they have the same goal as 
ours. That is, to help their brothers in the Communist-dominated 
areas. 

So far we are very similar organizations and we cooperate very 
closely with them. 

Senator Hruska. Were they represented in the September meeting 
in Frankfurt ? 

Dr. Poremsky. Yes; they were represented in the September meet- 
ing in Frankfurt, and they signed the agreements about the creation 
of this international liaison bureau which was already created on the 
7th of March in Frankfurt. 

Mr. Morris. Senator, Dr. Poremsky yesterday developed the idea 
that unless we have some kind of political organization behind the Iron 
Curtain, unless the free world has such an organization behind the 
Iron Curtain, that we have, that we can expect no alternative but a 
third world war. 

I wonder if you could talk about the time element in that? What 
is your estimate of the time available to the free world ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. I believe that the time is very short. I have been 
told from the military side that there is some argument in favor of 
the high possibility that time is short. 

So there is the race between the efforts of the free world to change 
the regime behind the Iron Curtain and the probability or eventuality 
of the third world war. 

Because coexistence is only a frame for this two alternatives, for a 
final showdown, military showdown with the Communists or the 
overthrow by the people themselves of the Communist rule behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

So I believe that we must hurry, with all that is needed to develop 
the activities behind the Iron Curtain. 

What are the Communists doing in the free world? They have a 
Communist Party everywhere and they interfere with the efforts of 
the free world openly because they have the intruments and the tools 
of such interference with the affairs of the free world. And the free 
world has so few tools to interfere with theirs. There must be some- 
thing equal, and I believe the work of organizations which are operat- 
ing behind the Iron Curtain is the equivalent of such a tool in working 
against the Communists and balancing the chances in sight. 

Mr. Morris. Dr. Poremsky, do you have any—are you in a position 


that you can tell us about Soviet aggressions in Central and Latin 
America ? | 


Dr. Poremsxy. Yes. On this September conference in Frankfurt 
we met different representatives from these countries. And they said 
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that infiltration, Communist infiltration in South American countries 
is very great. 

Mr. Morris. This is the agreement at your Frankfurt conference ? 
The agreement of all members of your organization ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. This league. 

Mr. Morris. The Anti-Communist League in Asia and South 
America ¢ 

Dr. Poremsxy. In South America, too. The name of this league 
is Anti-Communist Latin American Crusade. 

Mr. Morris. So they had delegates there? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes; they had delegates there. 

Mr. Morris. As well as the anti-Communist Chinese ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes; that is right. Now, on the 10th of April there 
is a third conference of this Latin America group in Lima. So they 
said that the infiltration in South America is a very profound one, 
and they have had some successes, and the Bolivian regime can be 
considered a very pro-Communist one. 

Mr. Morrts. In other words, it was the conclusion of these dele- 
gates that the Bolivian Government itself is pro-Communist ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Pro-Communist, pro-Communist government. And 
the Soviet operates mostly from the Mexican base. 

Mr. Morris. The Soviet in Latin America operates out of a Mexican 
base ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes, sir; they are the headquarters of the operation 
for the whole of South America. It can be concluded because while 
Mexico there is not a very big country, the Embassy staff is 900 people, 
the Soviet Embassy in Mexico is 900 people. These people can’t all 
be diplomats. 

Mr. Morris. There are 900 Soviet representatives in the Mexican 
Embassy ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. 900 Soviet representatives in the Mexican Embassy, 
in Mexico. 

Senator Hruska. Is there any such disproportion in other em- 
bassies of South America or Central America ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. I have mentioned yesterday a very clear dispropor- 
tion. I mentioned this 500 in the embassy staff in Indonesia. 

Senator Hruska. You mentioned Mexico City now. Is that true 
in other countries ? 

Dr. Poremsky. Many do not have diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union. 

Senator Hruska. Bolivia? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes. 

Senator Hruska. How many are there? 

Dr. Poremsxy. I don’t know. 

Mr. Morris. I think it might be advisable at this time to put in the 
record what the numerical makeup of our own Embassy is. 

Senator Hruska. That would be an interesting contrast, not a com- 
parison, but a contrast. 

Dr. Poremsxy. A contrast; yes. 

Senator Hruska. It would be. 

Mr. Morris. Dr. Poremsky said yesterday there were 500 individuals 
in the Soviet Embassy in Indonesia. 

Now, when you say 900 in Mexico, what does this include; not only 
the consular officials, but probably trade officials? 
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Dr. Poremsky. Trade officials, every kind of secretary, heads of 
different committees, missions, I don’t know exactly what their official 
titles are. ‘ 

Senator Hruska. Are most of them headquartered in Mexico City ? 

Dr. Poremsky. Yes, yes, in Mexico City. : 

‘ Mr, Morris. Are they restricted in any way in movement, do you 
now ¢ 

Dr. Poremsky. No, I will say they go free all over the country. 

Mr. Morris. And is it the attitude or the expression of these people 
in the Anti-Communist League of Latin America that Soviet penetra- 
tion of South America proceeds out of Mexico ? 

Dr. Poremsky. Yes, that is what they have said. Technically they 
say the headquarters of the spy network, and agents carrying orders 
and money probably are situated in Mexico. 

Mr. Morris. Now, is there anything more about the Latin American 
organization that you can tell us? 

Dr. Poremsky. The anti-Communist groups began their activities 
a few years ago. Now they are not very strong, but they are growing 
stronger because the people realize the danger of this infiltration. 

Mr. Malyshev mentioned that probably that is only a supposition, 
that the Mexican headquarters can be used or are used as bases for 
some kind of operation in the United States, too. 

Mr. Morris. Yesterday, Senator, Dr. Poremsky said that his in- 
formation from his own organization and from the organizations 
allied with him is to the effect that the Communist penetration of the 
Philippines is coming in via the American Communist Party, that 
taking advantage of their reservoir of good will toward the United 
States, it is the American Communists bringing communism into the 
Philippines. That was his testimony yesterday. 

Senator Hruska. What thoughts would you have in that regard so 
far as Hawaii is concerned ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. I don’t know this region. I have spent only a day at 
Waikiki Beach and that is all I know of Hawaii. 

Mr. Morris. Well, is there anything more, Dr. Poremsky, that you 
feel the subcommittee should know in connection with your own ex- 
perience and activities that might be helpful in our understanding the 
nature of the international Communist organization ¢ 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes, I believe I can say something which may be of 
iapocrnnee. ‘ ; 

hat is, in the fight of the free world against the Communists, the 
efforts are mostly made in such fields as diplomacy or economy or 
military strength. It is all right in all these fields, but what is lacking 
in the fight between the free world and the Soviet, is people doing 
something intelligent in the political field. I don’t say there are no 
politicians in the free world, but they are mostly engaged in some local 
political issues and have no time to do something on a bigger inter- 
national political scene opposing political communism and opposing 
communism systematically. 

And that is the feeble point of the free world. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, the free world has no will or disposi- 
tion to systematically organize on an anti-Communist basis? 

Dr. Poremsxy. That is so. There are no specific groups or organ- 
isms or people who are specifically doing the anticommunism job. 
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Mr. Morris. On the other hand, you know, as a matter of fact, do 
you not, that the Communists are organizing their Communist social- 
ization in a systematic manner all over the world? 

Dr. Poremsxy. They stress it on the economics; the diplomatic or 
military issues are of secondary importance. They are all supervised 
by politically trained people and they spend millions if not billions 
of dollars politically training people to fight the free world. So as 
to subvert the free world. And the free world is spending practically 
nothing for the training of political personnel necessary to fight Com- 
munists. 

That is the main difference, and I believe that this fact explains 
the success of Communists. They have a strategical goal and they 
have been systematically doing their jobs for years and years with 
specially trained personnel, and the free world is opposing commu- 
nism from time to time here and there without global plans and with- 
out trained personnel and without specific organisms or institutions to 
do it. 

Mr. Morris. On an overall basis, do you think the Soviet or the 
free world is winning this global encounter ? 

Dr. Poremsky. Being Christian, I believe in the final victory of the 
free world, but being Christian, I say we must do something very 
effectively and very rapidly. 

Mr. Morris. Is time on our side or on the Soviet side in Europe? 

Dr. Poremsxy. There is a race between this, too. 

Mr. Morris. Is time on our side or is it on the side of the Soviets, 
as it is going now? 

Dr. Poremsxy. If nothing happened in the free world to change the 
ineffectiveness over the free world, then the time will be for the Com- 
munists. 

Senator Hruska. But there is some resistance, isn’t there; I think 
all of us can appreciate that we are not as intense and insistent about 
our opposition to the Communists as they are in advancing their cause, 
but we can’t say that the free world is entirely without effort and en- 
tirely without will, can we ? 

Dr. Poremsky. No. But the anti-Communist efforts are of a local 
nature, and from time to time there are some local successes for the 
free world. 

But on the global scale for this 40 years, they began as Lenin with 
a very small group of immigrants, like our organization right now, 
but after 40 years they dominate the earth, this encircles the world 
and 900 million peoples. That is the achievement of a small group 
during the 40 last years. 

Senator Hruska. Dr. Poremsky, you have told us about the Saigon 
meeting which is now in progress or it finished yesterday if the schedule 
was followed. 

Will you eventually and later have access to some reports of what 
happened there ? 

Dr. Poremsxy. We have a delegation there. Our two people assist 
in this conference in Saigon. 

Senator Hruska. Would you prepare for the committee’s use a 
summary and some comments on that meeting and make it available 
to the committee so that we may have the benefit of your comments 
on it? 

Dr. Poremsxy. Yes, it can be done if that is—— 
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Mr. Morris. You will be in touch through Mr. Malyshev? 

Dr. Poremsky. We may do the same for the Lima meeting. 

Mr. Morris. I think we have referred several times to Mr. Maly- 
shev during this testimony of Dr. Poremsky. I think it would be only 
proper if he should at this time identify himself. 

Mr. Matysuev. I am Alexei Malyshev. I am the foreign relations 
section’s representative of NTS in the United States. 

Mr. Morris. You are here in the United States permanently ? 

Mr. Matysuev. Yes. : 

Mr. Morris. Whereas Dr. Poremsky seems to be traveling all over 
the world, Senator. 

Senator Hruska. One other thing, Dr. Poremsky. You have men- 
tioned the embassy, the Russian embassies in 

Dr. Poremsky. In Indonesia. 

Senator Hruska. Indonesia and one in Mexico City. 

It wouldn’t be necessary for you to do it here and now, but could you 
supply for the record a listing of the other Russian embassies in other 
nations in Asia and in South America, particularly, and the number 
of their staff ? 

Dr. Poremsky. Yes, it can be done. 

Mr. Morris. In that connection, yesterday Dr. Poremsky pointed 
out that from his observation and experience of the nature of the 
Soviet organization, the Soviet Government, these diplomatic repre- 
sentatives and trade representatives are espionage agents first and 
diplomats second. 

That has been his experience and, as you know, Senator, that has 
been the experience of this Internal Security Subcommittee. 

Dr. Poremsxy. It is known by the testimony of Petrov, Rastvorov, 
and Khokhlov about the specific character of the Soviet diplomats. 
But there is the other side of this story. I personally believe that 
many Communists, even members of the Communist Party, are in their 
hearts opposing the dictatorial rule and willing in their hearts to 
change, to take some other side. 

So it was testified by Khokhlov. He was an MVD officer but never- 
theless he changed his mind and has gone over. 

It is possible that some people think this way, but not the whole 
population. What NTS is trying to do is to draw a line between the 
Government and the people and get the people inside Soviet Russia 
to take sides for or against government—for a revolutionary opposi- 
tional force, or with government. Because, before our organization 
and other organizations had started the operation behind the Iron 
Curtain, there was no possibility of such a choice for the citizens be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, and one of the main objectives of our propa- 
ganda behind the Iron Curtain is to give to all other citizens the 
possibility of cooperating with the Government or with some organized 
force against the Government. 

Mr. Morris. I have no more questions, Senator. But I would like 
to thank Dr. Poremsky on behalf of the staff of the committee for the 
time he has made available to the subcommittee. 

Senator Hruska. I would like also, on behalf of the subcommittee 
itself, to thank Dr. Poremsky. It is very fine of you that you are 
cooperating in this way. 

Mr. Morris. Before adjourning, Senator, I would like to offer for 
the record two letters we have gotten from the Department of Labor 
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in connection with our inquiry in communism in the Harry Bridges 
unions. We have been doing some followup staff work and we re- 
ceived from the Department of Labor a letter dated April 22, 1938, 
which purports to be a ribbon copy document on file at the National 
Archives and Records Service from Secretary Perkins, who was at 
that time Secretary of Labor. 

And we have a photostatic copy of a letter from James Hou—Mr. 
Rusher, could you spell that? 

Mr. Rusuer. H-o-u-g-h-t-e-l-i-n-g. James Houghteling. 

Mr. Morris. And this is dated April 15, 1938, addressed to Hon. 
Edward Cahill, District Commissioner. 

These letters, while adding some light to our inquiry about the 
Harry Bridges case, Senator, tend to confirm some of Whittaker 
Chambers’ testimony before the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee with respect to Donald Hiss, the brother of Alger Hiss, which 
tends to refute statements Donald Hiss has made in connection with 
some of his assignments. 

Senator Hruska. They will be accepted into the record. 

(The documents referred to above will be found in a later volume 
of the subcommittee’s hearings on scope of Soviet activity.) 

Mr. Morris. I have no further questions, Senator. 

Senator Hruska. Very well, the committee will adjourn at this time. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the committee adjourned. ) 


(A supplemental statement by Harry Gold, convicted atomic spy 
now in Federal penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., was ordered into the 
record of the subcommittee by Senator Roman L. Hruska at an open 
hearing August 15,1957. Text of the statement follows:) 


JULY 27, 1957. 
STATEMENT OF HARRY GOLD 


In regard to Soviet techniques for influencing sincere people, I note only my 
direct experience. It is proposed to— 

(A) First, detail certain incidents which occurred during my personal 
association with Soviet agents and in the course of carrying out espionage 
for the Russians. 

(B) Then, to show how these incidents fit into an overall pattern. Actu- 
ally, this chronological sequence was also the manner in which my own 
awareness came into being, i. e., first the discrete, apparently unrelated, and 
(on the surface) not too significant events; then the much delayed under- 
standing of their true import. 

To begin: 

1. Included in the first information on chemical processes which I obtained for 
the Soviet Union back in 1934-35 were methods for the manufacture of various 
“industrial solvents”; these chemicals are used in the formulation of a whole 
host of lacquers, varnishes, and synthetic finishes. I was told, “our people [the 
Russians] eat off rough, bare boards. You can help them to live a little better, 
a little more as humans should, by getting us this material.” And along with 
that idea went something else: To get this data I had to steal it from my em- 
ployer, Dr. Gustav T. Reich, the research director of the Pennsylvania Sugar 
Co. Dr. Reich was really more than an employer, he was always a kindly mentor, 
and a friend, to a boy just making a stumbling start in chemistry. So this added 
up to violating a trust—plus theft. (But none of that meant anything, it is all 
for a good end. The Pennsylvania Sugar Co. is not being hurt. No one is really 
hurt, only good is being accomplished. ) 

2. In February-March of 1937 a violent strike took place at the Pennsylvania 
Sugar Co. Some 600 men and women stayed in the plant under a state of actual 
siege for about 5 weeks; at least an equal number were outside. It was worth 
one’s life to try to cross the picket lines; food was brought in by way of the 
Delaware River using motor launches (the plant is right on the waterfront). 
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At this time there were some 30 people working in the laboratories, and though 
we chemists and engineers were not directly involved, it was known from the 
beginning that we would be used to help operate the refinery, only one of Dr. 
Reich’s staff refused to work—Harry Gold. Now, let it not be supposed that my 
motives were all pure. On the afternoon that the strike broke in its full fury, 
I wouldn’t remain because I had a “hot date” that very evening; which prospect 
I was much loath to forego and then I was considerably confused and upset by 
the circumstance that Dr. Reich, when I made it plain (after some initial 
wiggling and weaseling) that I would not stay in the refinery, grew terribly 
angry (he actually banged a water glass so hard on top of the cooler that it 
cracked in his hand) and said, “You’re through! Get out! But you'll never 
work as a chemist again—I’ll see to that.” I got (and ironically enough, as I 
was crossing the railroad yard in front of the plant, was narrowly missed by a 
brick hurled by a striker.) Now I was torn two ways: as one who had been 
reared to believe that being a “scab” in a strike was abhorrent, I was on the 
other hand faced with being denied further employment in the chemical field— 
where the Soviet Union wanted information. It was done, all right, but had I 
chosen the correct course? However, when I told my Soviet boss, a giant of a 
man known to me only as “Steve,” what had occurred, he did not chide me at 
all. My Russian superior said he appreciated the turmoil through which I had 
just passed, yet I had to retain my self-respect—which would be forfeit if I 
worked during the strike. Steve reassuringly said that he doubted Dr. Reich’s 
ability to carry out the blackballing threat and estimated that the research 
director was not vindictive, just angry. Steve added that even were the worse 
to come to pass and I could no longer work in the chemical industry, my efforts 
would still be utilized (in some unnamed fashion). (Here the Soivet Union was 
being forgiving and understanding, bearing up nobly under a loss—though actu- 
ally Pennsylvania Sugar had been pretty well looted by this time. If all this 
sounds fantastically foolish and naive, all I can say is it was another day and 
age and I am relating it just as the event happened.) 

As a matter of record, the union won the strike and one of the provisions of the 
settlement was that no one be fired for having stayed out; this included the 
laboratory, even though we never became union members. In fact, Dr. Reich 
treated me most agreeably when I returned and I rose fairly rapidly in the 
research setup. 

8. In March—April of 1942 I was due to be drafted into the Army. I told my 
Russian mentor (“Sam,” since identified as Semen Markovich Semonoyv) about 
this so we could make arrangements for my successor. Frankly, I had expected 
a “chewing-out,” or a plea to use any means to stay out of the service and avoid 
disrupting our efforts at obtaining technical information. Instead I received a 
“Go, and God bless you” type of sendoff. The gist of Semonov’s remarks was 
that the Soviet Union (not he, mind you but the Soviet Union) understood my 
desire to fight fascism (to me fascism was directly equal to anti-Semitism) 
as a frontline soldier and it was well realized that were I to avoid such duty, 
I could never again regard myself as an entire man. I ate it up. 

Well, when I was rejected because of hypertension (April 20 (?), 1942) I 
rushed in to the commanding officer (Major Keough?) at the Lancaster Avenue 
Armory and pleaded to be taken into the Army. He said I was wasting his time. 
I made two subsequent efforts, first the Navy and then the Marines, but neither 
would look at a 4-F. 

And I was welcomed back by Semenov—a Harry Gold all the more anxious to 
aid the Soviet Union in its struggle with the Nazis. I was ready to do any bid- 
ding, to obey any command. 

4. This is a bit difficult to place in time. It did occur somewhere about 1943, 
but it also took place on many other occasions, both before and after this date; 
and in more or less the same form. I’m sure this technique was used beginning 
with my very first contact with a Soviet agent in 1935 (I started industrial spy- 
ing for the Soviet Union back in 1934, but did not actually meet a Soviet agent 
till well over a year later.) Thus, in 1943 I was experiencing difficulty in getting 
information from Abe Brothman, an American chemical engineer. It was not 
that Brothman was unwilling to furnish data, but that he insisted on giving 
what we didn’t want (i.e., his own work) and would not supply what we wanted 
(that is, chemical processes in successful operation in the United States—‘‘suc- 
cessful operation” was defined as “making money” and that, curiously enough, 
was the Russian criterion: if a plant operated at a profit in the United States, 
then the exact process used was what the Suviets desired—-they refused to hear 
about any theoretically better, but as yet untried method). 
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* * * T had made some 3 or 4 trips in 1 week between Philadelphia and New 
York (after working a full day at the Pennsylvania Sugar Co.) and, on the 
last of these journeys. I was horribly tired again: Abe had nothing for me. A 
little later in the evening I met Semenov to report another failure and on this 
occasion he too appeared weary. We spoke of the inherent troubles in attempt- 
ing to get individuals to supply technical information and of the many disap- 
pointments; of the necessary cajoling and flattering; of the importuning and 
of the deceit ; of the promises never meant to be kept; of the outright threats— 
when required; of the dreary, but apprehensive, waiting on street corners for 
apointments never kept; of the whole discouraging business. It was deaden- 
ingly—dull, dirty, sullying work Semenov said, and here we were, I a chemist, 
happiest when working in a laboratory, and he a mathematician and a mechanical 
engineer, both pursuing a shabby course we only despised, both longing just to be 
allowed to do the work we liked and for which we were trained. A dismal 
job, this espionage, but a vital job, one which had to be done, and by implication 
we were to be commended for sticking with it. Then, one glorious day in the 
future, Hitler would be destroyed, there would be peace on earth, and no such 
depressing endeavor would be required. Neat. 

5. About this same time, 1943-44, and carrying through to 1945, Semenov and 
his successor “John” (since identified as Anatoli Antonovich Yakovlev) occa- 
sionally would introduce another theme. This related to Semenov leaving 
America to return to the Soviet Union. But it was not “Goodbye,” I was told. 
Surely, when it was all over, this dreadful war, that is, all nations would be 
friends again and people could travel freely ; then I could openly go to the Soviet 
Union and in Moscow (yes, this city was special) would renew acquaintance 
with all my old Soviet “friends” (by which was meant the men who had directed 
my espionage activities). Oh, we would have a fine old reunion. 

And I remember Yakovlev’s enthusiasm—early in the spring of 1945—over the 
impending organization of the United Nations in San Francisco. Actually, the 
subject came up before I was due to meet Klaus Fuchs in Santa Fe in June of 
that same spring and Yakovlev was reminding me of the need for early travel 
reservations what with all the people heading for the west coast about that very 
time. Please I am not faulting the U. N. here. It is the only hope for world 
peace. All I wish to point out is the attempt to foist upon me the idea of: “We're 
all going to be friends forever right soon now. So what’s it matter if mean- 
while I engaged in a little illegal activity. Just a dab of espionage, huh?) * * * 

6. There were a great many other manifestations of the Russian devices for 
influencing me, some in constant use during the 11 active years of my spying, 
from 1935 to 1946. I mention just: 

(a) If the Nazis triumph, the Jews are done. Extermination. The Soviet 
Union is the one unyielding opponent of Hitler’s fascism. Therefore, anything 
that strengthens the Soviet Union helps save the Jews. O. E. W. -This was in 
reality the big drive that kept me so resolutely working in espionage. Yes, I’m 
fully aware of the loopholes in such a stand and I was conscious even then 
of the illegality of many of my actions, but I continued to put al! doubts aside 
‘til 1946 (when for about 3 years the contract with me was abandoned and I saw 
no Russians). 

(b) Contempt for paid agents: at times I acted as paymaster and I was con- 
stantly reminded that, while people who gave information for money were 
to be valued, Harry Gold, motivated solely by idealism, was a much more lauda- 
tory character (and the idea here was not to save a few dollars). 

(c) Contempt for the Communist Party of the United States: I was told, “Hah! 
you call this a revolutionary party? These fools! What do they think they ac- 
complish by standing on street corners and selling the Daily Worker? (This 
was a really slick shot, one with plenty of reverse English on it—you see, I was 
never a Communist Party member, in fact, I always felt a revulsion at the 
thought of joining it.) The one quote given here, as I recall it, dates from late 
1942, when we were having more vexation with Abe Brothman and he kept talking 
of wanting to give up espionage and go back to the Communist Party. 

(d@) Open and direct flattery: 

Incident 1. Three people are involved. About December 1942 or January 1943, 
a meeting between Abe Brothman, Semenov, and myself was arranged. It took 
place in a suite of rooms at the Hotel Lincoln in New York City (45th Street and 
Sth Avenue?). I introduced Abe to “George” (Semenov) and the latter, as an 
“important visiting Soviet official,” praised Abe’s most recent technical data as 
being equivalent to a “full brigade of men” (or was it “several brigades”? my 
memory is dimming, and a side note on the care used, viz, the alias “Sam” with 
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me, and “George” with Abe). The real purpose of this rendezvous was to get 
Abe to abandon his own firm (the recently formed Chemurgy Design Corp., in 
which he was a partner with two other men, Henry Golwynne and Artie Weber) 
and renew working for any large American chemical process company, pref- 
erably a petroleum refinery—so the Soviets would have the latest American tech- 
niques again fed to them (as they had when Abe was employed by the Hen- 
drick Co.). What an awesome respect they had for the technical ability of the 
United States, and how the Russians worshiped largeness in United States 
corporations. 

Incident 2. This has been given much publicity. It was the award to me of 
the “order of the Red Star” in about October-November of 1943. Just one point 
here. In December of that same year I was asked (“asked,” mind you) would 
I accept the most important assignment any agent had ever had, one where I 
would have to think 3 or 4 times before I uttered any word or made any move, 
and in January of 1944 I met Klaus Fuchs. 

(e) The human touch: In the middle of 1942 I was trying desperately to get 
Abe to assemble some badly wanted information on the design of chemical process 
mixing equipment. After several fruitless trips to New York on successive days, 
I met Semenov and told him, “Saturday is it. Abe promised faithfully.” 

“The hell with him,” Semenov stormed. “He [Abe] won’t have it ready this 
Saturday or the next one or for months to come.” (An accurate estimate. The 
material was finally sent to the Soviet Union in November 1942.) Semenov 
continued, “Look at you! You not only look like a ghost, you are one. What 
must your mother think? Come.” And we went toa quiet restaurant where I had 
a sandwich and a couple of drinks; then Semenov put me in a cab, took me to 
Penn Station, and insisted that I buy a parlor-car ticket to Philadelphia, and 
left me with firm instructions to stay home over the weekend. Nothing really. 
Just a decent concern (it seemed), and it worked so beautifully with me. 

Also, on my part, I was enjoined to be certain that, when I visited any of my 
sources of information, to regularly bring along a small gift. I was told to give 
much thought to this matter and to make each gift (be it book, wallet, flowers, 
candy) reflect a genuine liking and not appear just a routine courtesy gesture. 

(f) In the very beginning, on the occasion of my first meeting with a Russian 
contact (about October 1935), this man, “Paul,” wanted a “history” of me and my 
family: all I knew, from my earliest recollections—and going back before my 
birth to the origins of my father and mother (and their beliefs). Then later, I 
in turn submitted careful “personality evaluations” on each of my primary 
(American) sources of espionage data, care, and I always was given to under- 
stand that no decision was made by my immediate superior above (except for 
the most humdrum items). There was ever the reply, “I'll talk it over with our 
people.” Yes, there must have been a committee. 

This ends phase 1 of this writeup, the detailing of certain incidents. There is 
more that could be related, but to get to, as Somerset Maugham has put it, “The 
summing up”: ~ 

The overall pattern is the deceptively simple one of, “Tell ’em what they 
want to hear”—but because of its obviousness, it disarms and thereby becomes 
tremendously effective. The simplest and most used idea is to espouse an in- 
controvertibly decent cause, one really of solid worth and undeniably correct. 
In my case, the ready-made one of anti-Semitism. Did I have a horror of anti- 
Semitism? So did the Soviet Union—actively so (as far as the face was pre- 
sented to me). And, as with a symphony, there are minor themes, all building 
up to the crescendo of the coda. Such are: 

(1) Let’s start them [the gulls] in a small way, any way at all, but let’s 
start. Have them get the habit of working for the Soviet Union. 

(2) Bolster up the [phantom] of the courageous individual who dares disagree, 
the man of true moral fiber * * * and from there one can easily go on to a lack 
of respect for the properly established procedures and authority * * * and 
then, inevitably, to take matters into one’s own hands. 

(3) Feeding the individual’s self-esteem: This appears so plainly a sucker 
play, that it doesn’t ever seem likely to succeed. But see how nicely it was 
accomplished. Me and my lofty idealism and let’s not forget the neat backspin 
on the item of contempt for the Communist Party of the United States. 

(4) Reaction to kindness: This doesn’t have to be anything big or of great 
moment and, preferably, little, if any, monetary value should be involved. We 
humans seem to most appreciate the small, considerate, selfless gestures and 
such an event binds one even closer to the donor. 
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(5) Where the Russians positively wanted to make certain, they just crashed 
ahead with blunt, out-and-out flattery. This works too, because a person won’t 
believe that anyone would try such a brash approach. It’s as if a man’s closest 
friend were to say (for no apparent reason), “I’m going to kill you,” and forth- 
with does so—the victim would probably laugh and turn his back at just the 
moment before the tragic event. 

The last element in the Soviet structure requires a place by itself, right along 
with the overall pattern given earlier (it’s too important, especially right now, 
to be relegated to a minor theme status). I refer to the Russians dwelling 
on the prospect that all nations would live in peace. It’s sort of, “Look, Mom, 
no brass knuckles,’ gambit. Plus, “See, I smile and make jokes—Ergo, I’m 
no monster; I’m human.” This is the deadliest of all. 

But, remember: ‘“‘Tell ’em what they want to hear.” 

With this goes also the decision that I was always to regard myself as an 
American citizen, working under cover for the Soviet Union solely because of 
the obstructive tactics of industrialists and politicians. Even that much- 
belabored trip to Moscow carried with it the explicit understanding that I was 
to return to the United States. The Russians nurtured this idea most carefully: 
Harry Gold—loyal American. To me the true horror underneath “buying” the 
Soviet way of life resides in the inevitable, completely inexorable demand for a 
payment—but the currency in use is the human soul and there is the awful 
corollary, the fact that a man becomes willing, even eager, to do any bidding, 
no matter how loathsome. 

I am aware that the portrait given here of my reactions to the Soviets’ 
maneuvering of my personality is delineated in harsh strokes. Looking back, 
as I said before, it does seem as if it were another day, another age, almost 
another world. Yet I know what occurred and what I did. 

Harry Go3p, No. 19312. 

Lewissure, Pa., July 27, 1957. 
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